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The Oldest Known Writing in Siamese. 


Mr. President, Members of the Siam Socirty, Ladies and Gknti.emen 

I feel very sensibly the honor you have done me in 
asking me to present first of all before you some of the results 
of my months of study here. Those studies lie, as you all 
know, in the very heart of the Dryasdust realm, and are not 
supposed to be interesting, or intelligible even, to any save 
dryasdust people. I felt sure that no other sort of people , 
would come here this evening. I confess therefore to no little 
surprise at the large and distinguished gathering that I see 
before me—surprise not Unmingled with fear at thought of 
what you may be ready to do to me before the evening is 
done. My own impression of people who work on inscrip¬ 
tions has not greatly improved on closer acquaintance with 
them. My subject has one point of general interest, however, 
which I may do well to mention at once. The earliest known 
inscription in Siamese is a unique document, not merely 
among the documents of Siam, but among the documents of 
the world. Tf I am not entirely wrong, there is no other 
document extant which records the achievement of letters for 
an untamed speech by one to whom that speech was native, 
and which at the same time fully illustrates that achievement. 
When we recall the part these very letters of this very inscrip¬ 
tion have played in the culture and the life of the Thai race 
both north and south, and when we reflect that the very form 
in which we read and write Siamese today is the lineal de¬ 
scendant of that,—not far removed and but Tittle changed,— 
we may be interested to know something more about it. 

There is another point also. As your President has 
just told us, the inscription itself has repeatedly been publish¬ 
ed, with transliterations, translations, and essays upon it. Yet 
few things in Bangkok seem so little known, or understood, 
or rightly valued. Few even of those who know- something 
about it l ave ever seen tho stone, or know where it stands, or 
have any clear idea of what it is all about. In spite of all 
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that these various editors have clone,—I am not sure but I 
should have said, in consequence of what they have done,— 
the real nature and intent of this perfectly direct and simple- 
hearted utterance seem at many points wholly misapprehend¬ 
ed, One editor finds in it—apparently for no other cause 
than that it is now the thing to do—a complete code of civil 
law. Another finds in it a complete ritual of religious obser¬ 
vance and ceremony. Another varies the now somewhat 
hackneyed performance of discovering the lost tribes of Israel, 
by unearthing, forsooth from the ruins of a forest-monastery, 
—or rather from the word aranyic which means 4 forest- 
monastery ’—-his long-lost Aryan brothers l 1 Setting all such 
notions aside, it has been my earnest endeavor to know the 
thing as it really is, and to understand as a native would, just 
what it says—its natural drift and import. The quest, begun 
in the interest of philology pure, and simple, has proved of 
absorbing interest, lias taken me far afield, has opened up 
unexpected realms of thought and of life. If it be then your 
will to accompany mo a little way on this quost, lot us begin. 

THE STONE. 


The stone is a short stumpy obelisk almost without taper, ' 
terminating above in a sort of low four-square 
S material <lome * Tlie Serial is a fine-grained com¬ 
pact rock not yet precisely determined, neither 
too hard for easy working, nor too soft to hold the inscription 
well under proper caro. It stands 34 inches high above its 
mason-work pedestal; its faces are rough-hewn below, but 
above are worked to a smooth surface, forming an area for 
the inscription of about 14 inches by 23 on each side. In 
company with another stone from Siikhoth&i, of 
position ■ * ater now occupies the westernmost but 

.one of the row of little open Salas on the north 
side of the main temple-building of WSt Phril Kmo within 
the Royal Palace. 

Of the earlier history of the stone absolutely nothing is 
Hi*stnrv kD0WU save what is said in the inscription itself, 

; 11. 80-—97. While the language there leaves 

something to be desired in the way of explicit connection of 

1 See Not©B, 11. 51—52. 
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the various statements, it seems impossible to mistake its 
general import; namely, that this stone was one of four pre¬ 
pared at the same time, and—though this is not said—pre¬ 
sumably of similar or identical content. The four were dedi¬ 
cated with imposing ceremonies religious and civic. Three 
of them were set up in separate places which are named >• 
The date was 1214 (M&hasfikRrat), equivalent to 1203 A.D. 
But the dynasty of Khiln Ram KMmlueug and the supremacy 
of Stikhotn&i- were both shortlived. From that date notone 
word is heard of the stone for 540 years, that is until A.D. 

1833, when it was discovered by Prince Ch&u Fa 
its disco- Mftha Mflugkftt, who afterwards became King 

S6md6t Phr&Chom Kl&u. The story of its reco¬ 
very is thus told by H. R. H. Prince Vfijlr&ftan.— “In the 
year 1105 he [the Prince] made a progress through the north¬ 
ern provinces, doing reverence at various shrines, until at last 
he reached Sttkhoth&i. Hero as ho wandered about, he came 
upon a certain largo Hat slab of stone set in masonry on the 
terrace beside the ruins of an old palace. The stone was an 
object of reverence and fear to all the people. If any one 
failed to bow before it, or presumptuously walked up to it, 
ho would.be strikon with fever or other disease. When the 
Prince saw it, he walked straight up and sat down to rest 
upon it; and, because pf the power of his good fortune, he 
suffered no harm whatsoever. On hi9 roturn to the capital he 
had the stone brought down and set in masonry as a platform 
at Wat Rachathlwat. After his accession to the throne, he 
had it brought to Wflt Phr& Sri RatfinS Satsfidaram (Wftt 
Phrft Kreo). He also secured a stone pillar inscribed in 
Kli&men letters, and one inscribed in ancient Siamese, both 
standing now in Wilt Pliril Sri R&t&n& Satsfidaram ;—of won-., 
derful import, as if presaging that he would be sovereign of 
Siam, a king of majesty, power, and goodness far-reaching, 
like the Phrft Bat K&marfideng At, ... . who was king in 
Stikhothfii, as recorded in that inscribed stone.” 2 


1 The practioe of setting of identical monuments in different places is illustrat¬ 
ed also in the case of the other Sukhothai inscription, already referred to shore as 
standing beside our stone in the Sala at Wat Phra Kreo. A duplicate of it—-but in 
Siamese—has recently been discovered, and there is no reason yet to despair of finding 
one or more of the duplicates of our stone. 

2 Translated from WnJlYlKSJlflS 4 fa 

ma' PP- 306—308. The reference in the last sentence is to the other stone. I am 
quite at a loss to understand how.it is.that the Siamese generally seem to value so 
highly Prince Kamaradeng At and his Khamen inscription. -•. 
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Since then the stone has not been moved. But it is 
greatly to be desired that a safer and more fitting 
its present resting place be found for this the most precious 
insecurity. record an( j monument so far discovered within 
the realm of Siam. In its present position it is far too much 
exposed to the weather, to accidents, and to rough hand¬ 
ling by unscrupulous persons. During the weeks of the 
writer’s work upon it there was a constant stream of all 
sorts of people passing almost within arm’s length of it, and 
without the slightest barrier interposed. Its security so far 
is almost wholly due to tho entire ignorance of nearly every¬ 
body regarding its real character and value. Not only should 
it be placed where it may be safe, but where it can bo ex¬ 
amined and studied under suitable illumination. As it now 
stands, the inscription is exposod to such confusing and 
almost blinding crosslights, that direct study of it is ex¬ 
tremely difficult, and attempts to photograph it are almost 
hopeless. Moreover good plaster copies of it should bo made 
without delay, to serve for all ordinary purposes of study 
and reference, and to insure against entire loss of so unique 
a document. 

The stone has suffered somewhat from exposure, and much 
more from outrageous mishandling--the latter 
state of incurred, so far as one can judee, chiefly during 
pr< tio£ va ’ its transportation from the north. It has apparent¬ 
ly been dragged along bodily over rock or grit, 
or pried about with crowbars, so that most parts of its surface 
are disfigured by long lines or sweeps of. scratches. Besides 
this there are some channels and small areas that have been 
excavated by drip of water. The edge at points has suffered 
a smooth abrasion, no doubt caused by its use as a whetstone 
for sharpening knives L There is abundant evidence also of 
such things as recent dripping of oil and lhelted candle-wax 
upon the stone, and of the application of various inks and 
other pigments to the surface, presumably in attempts to 
secure reproductions of the inscription. By such means some 
lines of the inscription have become entirely filled up, and can¬ 
not be made to appear in any “squeeze” or “rub.” These 

1 The recently discovered duplicate of the other Sukhothai stone referred to 
above, p. 4, has had one of its faces so entirely worn down-by tho same misuse, that 
nothing can now be made oat of the writing which was once on it. As for rough usage 
in transportation, any one who has watched the handling of recent " finds, would 
simply stand aghast. 4 
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last, of course, are minor matters ; it is possible to clean the 
stone. Yet they serve to emphasize what has already been 
said about the need of stricter care. Still, in spite of all that 
it has suffered, the inscription is legible almost throughout. 
The letters were deeply incised at the start, and with patience 
and a good light, may often still be road, though the surface 
seems hopeless. The absolute losses are mostly of one or two 
letters out of a word, and these the context often enables one 
to supply beyond a perad venture. There arc not more than 
twenty words completely lost from the whole inscription, and 
the restoration of a number of these is scarcely conjectural. 
In all this matter the recurrent or the aphoristic phrase, the 
metrical balance, the clue of rhyme—things dear to the elder 
Siamese speech—are often the surest guides out of the 
dilliculty. (See further below pp. 18-20.) 

THE WRITING. 


“ Heretofore there were no strokes of Siamese writing. In 
► 1205 of the era, Year of the Goat, Prince Klittn 

B origin. Ram Khfimhmng sought and desired in hia 
heart, and put into use these strokes of Siamese 
writing. And so these strokes of Siamese writing are, be¬ 
cause that Prince put them to use.’' [Inscription, 11. 105-108.] 
Thus in phrase curt and rugged even to harsnness, as if w’ith 
suppressed emotion, is recorded what was by far the most im¬ 
portant event of Prince Ram KMmhfeng’s reign, or indeed of 
the whole period of Thai sovereignty. The Prince himself 
seems to have felt its importance, for he has reversed the his¬ 
torical order to give this achievement the place of honor at the 
end and climax of his story. 

The general appearance of this earliest Siamese writing 
maybe seen in the accompanying photographic 
ltS «D P S!"' reproduction of the text. A more detailed study 
of it can easily be made with the v help of the 
Transliteration into modern Siamese characters. In mass it 
presents itself as a singularly bold, erect, open writing, four- 
- square, with gently rounded corners, beautifully aligned, and 
closely too, but without any confusion resulting from super- 
• ) script* or subscript elements, or from letters which extend 

jgpT- above or below the line K Its look is ther efore not unlike that 

. 1 Three letters only project at all above the line• d» 4* Rnd vi- 
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of a text of Greek uncials or of our own square capitals,— 
somewhat stiff, but singularly clear. The only drawback in 
this regard is the running together now and then of the con¬ 
tiguous strokes of different letters *. To the eye acquainted 
only with modern Siamese, this inscription seems at first quite 
as foreign as the Khftmen inscription which stands beside it in 
the court of Wat Phr& Kteo. Closer scrutiny detects here and 
there a letter barely recognizable in its grotesque alder- 
manic breadth. And after the characters are all learned, 
their sequence is still a source of perplexity, being often quite 
different from that of modern Siamese 2 

The particular writing from which these letters were 
adopted and adapted has not yet been identified. 

a source, ^hen* general character confirms the impres¬ 
sion based on "quite other grounds that it must have been'South- 
Indian or Singhalese; that its immediate exemplars were 
doubtless the Pali religious texts ; and that the efficient agents 
in the accomplishment of the Prince’s scheme were Buddhist 
scholars like him who is mentioned in the inscription asono of 
the ohief glories of the realm,—the M&hathen who “ had stud¬ 
ied the Pld6ktr&i unto its end.” 

The mere acquisition of the letters was, of course, the least 
part of the Prince’s task. Much more difficult must 

e vowe s [ iave k een t j ie eX p ans i on 0 f the meagre Indian vo¬ 
wel-list to meet the unusuall y large demands of Sia mese speech a. 

1 ThUoocurn regularly iu certain vowel combinations (whero the result is really 

to make a now unit, as in the oase of our diphthongs re and ®); it occurs somewhat 
frequently in the case of an 0 or a U directly following a vertical stroko; but rather 
rarely in othor consonantal combinations. This practice has entirely disappeared in 
standard modern Siamese; but it continued in the north throughout the whole of tho 
period of the So-called Fak Kham letters, until those gape way at last to tho modern 
ronnd Lao writing. . \ * 

2 This is due chiefly to the fact that the vowels whioh new arc written above or 

below tho consonants that lead them in prononnoiatioti, in this writing all stand in the 
lino, and precede their consonants. ' 

3 The inscription distinguishes thirteen simple vowels and eleven diphthongs as 

follows :—a) qi, q; with end QUU ( £or DU), *11 symbols for short a indifferent com¬ 
binations; - Q) 8, jo, no, to, on (« hort °)< oo, ‘inn ( £o nfln> ? 

and 6) 101 , Q-ty DWdoriOSJ^ UOJ> lo and 1 q, Qiy, j, toy, OOSJ; DUO ( f ° r 
IGtJ),* IDO a °d A 10t) (for ffio), »n variant spellings of the same word. Modern 
Siamese writing distinguishes further tho simple short vowels : q, if)“ uQ*, IBX, 
IDE:; and the diphthongs: g}, iqq, iSf)y, qy 100" 
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Many of the devices adopted by the Prince to accomplish 
this end were not only illogical, but clumsy in the extreme ; 
and there are many duplications among them. But since his 
time ~ and A are the only characters that have actually been 
added to the vowel list. A few unnecessary o’s have been 
dropped, but quite as many unnecessary ones have been added. 
The shift of a number of the vowel signs from the line to the 
space-above or below (see next.paragraph) has caused some 
change in the order of letters in the syllable, But in the main, 
f‘6r its peculiar system of representing vowels and diphthongs, 
the Siamese of to-day must thank the Prince. 

But'the most original as well as the most interesting feature 
of his scheme of vowel-notation was his bringing 
P th S e lt Hno ln of all the vowel-signs into the written line along 
with the consonants, and so practically .into the 
alphabet itself. * Inclusion of the vowels in the alphabet was a 
master stroke of the Greek genius, when once for all it adapt¬ 
ed oriental letters to the needs of a new world of life and 
thought. It is that alone, for example, which has made possible 
for all western tpngues the immense advantage of a perfectly 
fixed order of words in vocabularies and lists. The lack of such 
an absolute word-order is a dillicnffy^and hiudrance4o scholar¬ 
ship more or less distinctly felt throughout the Eastern world, 
and everywhere for the same reason -the vowels have no 
dace in the alphabetical order. Prince Ram KMmhamg, so 
ar as we can learn,..is the only man in all this interval who 
ias come at all neilr • to duplicating that old Grecian 
thought. But he • did not carry his thought through to 
its logical conclusion. lie did not give the vowels their 

C * ;e in the sequence of elements in the syllable, as he 
given them their place in the line, , Siamese scholars, 
unlike the Greek, were continually conning oriental soripture9. 
They thus kept ever alive the old tradition, and obscured the 
now". Very few years passed before the. vowels whioli had 
been brought into the line were back in their old stations in 
the field 1 . Thus it is that for Siamese of to-day, type that 

1 There is quite*’* Series of the Sukhothai inscriptions, following this of Prince 
Ram K ham ham g : but in none of them, bo far as I can ascertain, do the vowel* retain 
their plaoes in the line. I find it difficult to accept Pfcre Schmitt’s conclusion from this 
fact ( Mission Pane, II: 177) that the redaction of the vowels to the Line wan no part 
of the Prince’s scheme, but rather a mere variation introduced by the stone cutter who 
“a voulu faciliter par lh son travail, etdonnerde la nettet6 h sea oaraotcres. ®”ch 
presumption in dealing with his master’s pet. invention is hardly to be expected on the 
part of a workman who might be sure that his meddling would not escape his masters 
scrutiny. 
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can be. conveniently cast and set, and dictionaries where 
words may be easily and certainly found, seem as unattainable 
as ever. 

It seems that the adjustment of the consonant-scheme 
The con- s ^ 10u ^ * ,avo ^ Gen muc ^ oasior ; but it was much 
sonants, more clumsily accomplished, if the fichomo in pre¬ 
sent Siamese is to he taken jus the Prince’s. The 
consonant sounds in present Siamese are only twenty-one in 
number ; and though some changes have probably takon phice 
in the six centrios which have elapsed, the total number then 
can hardly have been very different from what it isjiow. The 
Indian consonant letters were thirty-three—giving, let us say, 
twolve supernumeraries to bo stricken off the list, or else to be 
usod only in rendering Indian words. But there were the 
Tho “ tones ” to be somehow indicated in writing. 

•• fones." Tho easiest and most obvious plan would doubt¬ 
less have beon to indicate these directly by a series 
of accents. But those supernumerary letters seem to have 
led to the suggestion that they might somohow bo used in 
indicating the “ tones ” of the vowels which follow them. 

To work out the suggestion completely by providing one 
letter of each sort for every tone, would require—if there were 
then as many tones as thero are now in Siamese—no less than 
six times twenty-one, that is one hundred and twenty six 
letters. That being impossible, the compromise actually 
reaohed would seem to have been somewhat as follows :—l) 

One group of consonant-sounds, chiefly the non-aspirates ana 
the aspirates, was actinilly provided with two letter symbols for 
each sound, the two letters indicating different tonal quality. 

The two parallel sets so formed wore the so-called “ high ” and 
“ low ” letters. Each naturally gave its tone to the vowel 
which followed it. These two “ inherent ” tones were further . 
susceptible of different modification by the use of two accent 
marks, the “ ek ” and the " tho,” and also to some extent by 
final consonants; so that in the case of these letters all the VJ .£r 
required tones could be positively, though very clumsily, 
indicated. 2) A second group of sounds, mostly semi-vowels 
and nasals, was furnished with but one letter apiece,- and 
that a “ low letter. To make good their deficiency, and 
to enable them to represent all of the required tones as 
well as their more favored companions could, it was arranged 
that whenever necessary one of the “high” letters should 
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stand beside them—silent of course—and so endue them 
with all the privileges and powers of the “ high ” class. 
3) A third group, originally it would seem of no more than 
three or four, with all the functions of the “ high ” class 
except inherent tone, and not provided with any moans of 
extending their powers, formed the so-called “ middle ” class. 
The inheritors of this scheme, the Siamese and the Lao, 
both preserve to-day all of its essential fea- 
s on an ts° in tures ; but they differ considerably as to the con- 
Siamese stitufcion of two of the groups, namely the “ high” 
an ao ' and the “ middle " letters. The difference con¬ 
cerns the five simple (unvoiced), non-aspirate stops which 
stand each at or near the head of its particular order of 
consonants: n ^ r] ( 9\ il. In Siamese those are all “ middle ’ 
letters, while in Lao they are all “high.” The ouostion as 
to which more nearly represents the original scheme, can 
never be positively answered, because we can never recover 
the Sfikhothili pronunciation. But the probabilities seom 
all on the side of the Lao. In the first place, the Lao cer¬ 
tainly soems the more primitive in typo, preserving many 
archaic features which the Siamese has lost. In the secoud 
place, its central geographical position and its compact area 
would both defend it, in some degree at least, from the ex¬ 
ternal contact and pressure which the Siamese has *not been 
able to escape. And further, when we consider that any 
mind capable of thinking out such a scheme at all would 
not have made it purposely confused and irrational from 
the start; and when we recall how surely the mere progress 
of time operates to confound^ “the best laid schemes,”-— 
as for example it has confounded our once quite rational 
English spelling;—we should be inclined, I think, to count 
that the best representative of the old, which most elearly 
shows evidence of order and intelligent plan. This the Lao 
does in surprising degree, as may be seen on comparison 
of any one of the consonant series of the Indian alphabet— 
the guttural for example—with the corresponding series in. 


Lao.- Thus 

surd 


sonant 

\ 

simple 

as pirate 

simple 

aspirate - 

Indian k 

kh . 

g 

g b 

corresponds to 

Lao k 

kh 

k 

gh 

simple 

aspirate 

simple 

aspirate 

" high ” 


“ low ” 
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That is,—The Lao, having no voiced sounds corresponding to 
g and gh, utilizes these letters as tonal variants of the un¬ 
voiced pair k and kh taken without change from the Indian 
alphabet. The samo thing is done with the corresponding 
pair in each of the five series. And the first pair—simple and 
aspirate—are uniformly “ high " letters, while the second 
pair are uniformly “low.” Thus without help of any ac¬ 
cents beyond the original mai ek (') and mai tho (*-) of the in¬ 
scription, a fuller scheme of tones than that of modern 
Siamese is provided for, without duplication of letters, with¬ 
out lack, and with fair balance of parts. Such symmetry and 
adaptation of means to ends surely is not the result of aocid- 
ent. If we make a similar comparison in the case of the 
Siamese, we find— 


surd 


.■imple 

Indian k 

ftHjmnto 

corresponds to 


Siamese k 

kh 

■imple 
" middle ” 

aipirato 
•* high ” 


"linple 

g 

kh 

funirftto 
" low " 


Honant 


aipirato 

g h 

kh 

a*pirat© 
" low » 


xwu ouuigs), apparenwy, nave Happened to the Siamese 
version of tho scheme:—1) No. 1 of each group has lost 
its power of indicating “high” tone, and has gone to swell 
the list of imperfectly equipped “middle” letters: and 2) 
No. 3 of each group ’has taken on aspiration, and thus 
merely duplicates No. 4. 

An outcome such as this is perfectly intelligible and 
natural if the original were something like the Lao. But 
the Lao scheme could have hardlv have been developed 
naturally from a scheme originally like that of present 
Siamese. And if our present twice, nay thrice, involved 
scheme of Siamese tonal notation—the dismay and oonfu- 
sion of all students—together with the absurdly inflated 
consonantal alphabet which is part and parcel of it, were 
all really the work of Prince Ram KhSmlueng, it might 
well bear the palm among what Professor Whitney has called 
“devices of perverse ingenuity/’ 

As might have been expected, the working of the new 
Spelling. s pheme w as not always sure. In the inscrip¬ 
tion a number of uncertain or variant spellings are 
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to be found, to say nothing of certain downright mistakes 1 ; 
but upon the whole the Prince seems to have been very well served 
by his scribes. Considering the difficulties encountered, this 
trial trip of the new writing was remarkably successful. 

The Epilogue is almost certainly later than the rest of the 
inscription. It may even have been written 
Subsequent a ft e r the death of the Prince, though it con- 
this writing, tains no reference to such an evont. It evi¬ 
dently was inscribed by a different hand, and 
was cut by a different engraver. The strokes are finer, the 
letters are distinctly more slender, and some of them already 
approximate their present shape. But quite as convincing 
as any of these more obvious features is the evidence of 
dialectal variation in the speech itself. The vowel * has 
entirely disappeared from the writing. It is everywhere re- 

? laced by A , precisely as is still the case in the provinces of 
'brae and Lilkhawn, which directly adjoin the Sfikbothili 
region on the north. For a further difference in thought and 
style, see p. 21. 

The direct successor of the Siikhoth&i writing was, as has 
already been said, the F&k KMm letters, so 
writing™ called because of the peculiar elliptical curve 
of the vertical strokes, recalling the curve of a 
tamarind-pod as it hangs on the tree. Early examples of 
of this type from the SfikhotMi region, no later than sixty 
or seventy years after our inscription,* already exhibit its 
principal features:—superscript and subscript vowels,'entire 
lpss of the A vowel, more slender bodies ot the letters, and 
a gradual approach to the modern type. For a time the 
KhiLunSn character seems to have been a formidable com¬ 
petitor, especially in the religious field. . But the F&k Kh&m 
finally won its way, at least throughout all the north, as is 
attested by numberless inscriptions reaching down to quite 
modern times. It finally gave way in that region to the 

1. The very first lino reveals uncertainity as to liow an initial vowel should be 
rendered:—f° r fjUYin* A v ’ er y puzzling variation occurs 11. 61*—53 and 63— 
G6. in the spelling of a now fatuous word, 'Ofnjfijn. These cases are all considered in 

the Notes. But the greatest uncertainty, or perhaps carelessness, is found in the use of 
the tonal accents,'which are exchanged almost at random, or are omitted entirely. This 
last is equally true of the “ tails ” of the sibilants and of /and p : but this, of course, 
is a lapsus inanus merely. 
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present round Lao writing, but at what date ai\d from what 
source is stilt in question K Of its history in central 
and southern Siam 1 am not prepared to speak. But late 
northern F&k Kluim is already so nearly like southern Siamese of 
the 18th century, that there can be no doubt of their com¬ 
mon relationship. From that time to this its course is a 
matter of common knowledge. The use of better surfaces 
and hotter instruments for writing, long practice, with result¬ 
ing sureness and swiftness of stroke, have operated to lessen 
the stillness, to reduce the more intricate turns, to diminish 
the aldermanic breadth of the original letters, and to give 
them the physiological slant. The modern Siamese written 
line—before type-writing and print had jostled it out of 
shape—was certainly more elegant, with its delightful clear¬ 
ness, its touch of feminine grace, its suggestion of accurate 
and fluent movement,. But otherwise it differs not very 
greatly from that of Prince Earn Kh&mhseng. 

THE LANGUAGE. 


The total number of words used in this inscription is ex- 
v bui aofcl y *500. The actual vocabulary, the total 
oca u ary miml)0r 0 f different words used, amounts to 404. 
This shows very fair scope and range for a document of 
this kind. A preliminary sorting of this vocabulary results 
as follows :—- 

1 Words recoguized as of Indian origin 63 

2 Words recognized as of Kh&m&i origin 13 

- . 3 Proper names not Th&i and not included above 11 

4 Th&i, native or effectively naturalized 317 

. • • * . -- - 

Total 404 

This analysis concerns the question of purity of diction. 

Purit 1 P urifc }V it mus t' he remembered, depends 

uri y ' very little upon the ultimate derivation of words, 
and very, much upon the sense which they awaken in the 
cultivated hearer of nearness to or remoteness from the 
common speech. • Therefore it is that no attempt has been 
irtade to distinguish here between Th&i words and words. 


1. See a statement as to its origin, with a note thereon by the editor, in Phong- 
sawadan Yonok, p. 95. . - V 


effectively naturalized. To distinguish between them is more¬ 
over absolutely impossible in the absence of any early re¬ 
cords of Th&i speech But the groups in the scheme above 
are not mutually exclusive. Eleven words of group 1 and 
six words of group 2 seem thoroughly naturalized. After 
making the necessary changes the result appears as fol¬ 
lows :— 


Apparently native or fully naturalized 334 

Foreign or uncertain 70 

The Thfti element, that is, amounts to 83 per cent of the 
whole. Surprising as the figure is, it would have been higher 
yet, had the count been made as is usual in such cases ; 
namely, a count, regardless of repetition, pf all words as they 
actually occur in the text, instead of counting each word but 
once, as has been done here. 

Almost equally surprising is the very small number of 
Obsoi to wor ^ 8 * n Thai group that have dropped out of 
words® current Siamese during the six centuries that have 
elapsed. As I count them, I find but twenty-one 
that seem really obsolete, that is, a trifle over 6 per cent. 

Of the dialectal color of the Silkhothfti speech it is impossible 
Dei to 9peak in percentages. Of the twenty-one Th&i 
color words accounted as nob current now in Siamese 
speech, I have marked bub six as knowu to me to 
exist in Lao. No doubt there are others as well,- of whose 
use I am ignorant. To answer the question quantitatively, 
one would have to knotf also how many words out of this 
whole vocabulary are not —or rather were not —current in Lao. 
And even so, mere vocabulary does not by any means cover 
the whole ground of dialectal divergence, which consists quite 


L Since the matter is of some moment, it may bo well to state tho grounds on 
wnicu word* have been admitted to group 4. They aro 1) Long domiciliation of the word- 



since these aro almost invariably old or constructed out of native materials. 3) Appear- 
anco m the word of the peculiar Thai vowels or diphthongs. This last, of course, is 
conclusive only as against certain foreign origins. These same oriteria have dotermin- 
cu also We selection of cortain words noted as native or naturalised from groups J and 
• a °b'j> 0 U 8 criticism upon this method is that the question of purity is thereby 
judged by the nineteenth century instead of by the thirteenth. But the thirteenth 
oentury can no longer by any possibility be brought toeit In judgment on the ease; and 
if it could, it is not likely that the result would be very different as concerns the over- 
« helming preponderance of the native element. Those who may care to review the case 
will and the complete lists at the end of the paper. -• 


as much in special applications of the same words, and in tone, 
accent, and phrasing—matters ns yet wholly beyond our reach. 
But there can be no doubt that to a cultivated Siamese the 
northern flavor of this speech is quite pronounced ; while to a 
cultivated Lao who should hoar it read aloud by one of his 
countrymen, it would probably seem very good Lao, only per¬ 
haps a trifle old-fashioned. That is, the standard Siamese 
speech of that day had not yot diverged very far from the 
ancestral type. 

FORM AND STYLE. 


As is wont to be the case with nearly all primitive 
attempts, the composition in its aim and intention is distinct¬ 
ly oral—is speech rather than writing. One striking outcome 
of this fact is the dominance everywhere of 
Th pait C orn ront w ^ iafc nia y be. termed the recurrent type or 
pattern of phrase. The type has been found 
to be effective; it is easier to remember and reproduce it, 
or to vary it if necessary, than it is to invent a new 
form specially adapted to the occasion 1 . In its. lowest 
form this dominance is seen in the wearisome repetition 
of identical details in various parts of tne des- 
repetition cri J? fc i° n °f the city and its surroundings:— 
“ groves of areca and betel, groves of cocoanut 
and lang, ” “images that are great, images that are 
beautiful ; temples that are great, temples chat are boauti-. 
f«l” and so on to the end of the chapter. More dis¬ 
tinctly-rhetorical is the constant grouping of items in pairs, 
especially where the balance is regularly em- 
ond rhythmic and sonorous effect is secured, by 

phrasing//° repetition of tbeintroductory word or words :—' 
“pa male pa phlu ” 1. 36 ; u luk chau luk khtin” 
1. 25 ; baw mi ngon baw mi fchawng ” 11. 29—30 . “ mi wlhan 
5n y£i, mi wlhan &n ram ” 1. 61. Iu all these cases the 
sequence is carefully attended, to; so that each of the paired 
words stands last in its own phrase, and the phrase contain¬ 
ing the more sonorous word stall stand last 2 From this it is 

1 This tendenoy is strikingly exemplified in the recurrent forms of ballad liter¬ 
ature everywhere. 

2 Least sonorous of all is the word that ends with a stopped consonant t, or p. 
Of words otherwise equal the one with the long vowel, or the one whose vowel is fol¬ 
lowed by a sonorous nasal—-n, m, or ng ,—is given the final position. 


but a step to the grouping of such pairs in extended rhetori¬ 
cal series, where pair balances pair, as item balances item, 
and with climactic effect:—“ baw mi chang, baw mi ma, baw 
mi pua, baw mi nang, baw mi ngbn, baw mi thawng,” 11. 29— 
30 ; “ chau nue, chan chltu ; thui pua, thui nang ; luk c-hau, luk 
khun ; thftnff sin, th&ng Ini; th&ng phu chai, 'phu ylng,” 11. 45 
—40. Such balance, either simple or complex, is found in 
almost every second lino of the inscription. It is sometimes 
varied in rhythm, as the examples cited show ; sometimes it 
is massed so as to fill a whole passage. 

In primitive speech, the rhetorical effect of balance is 
scarcely more important than its mnemonic 

Mri v X nlc effect—the clue it affords the memory of speak¬ 
er as well as of hearer. To a speaker a sonor¬ 
ous phrase, well-coined, is more valuable than a single word 
expressive of the same ideu. The phrase has greater weight 
and momentum ; -it carrios him, and his hearer too, more 
easily over gaps in his thought. If at all successful, it tends 
to become habitual—a stereotyped common- 
Th otyped e ‘ P^ ce ph r *s©- Its meaning, 'moreover, runs a 
phrase, course of its own, with little reference to the 
meaning of its constituent paKs, as we may see 
in such locutions as : “ p&i nfti ma ” (Go where come), or in its. 
English equivalent “ How do you do or in “ Good bye.” It 
is not always necessary that all the .words of such a phrase 
should have now, or ever should have had, either independent 
or pertinent meaning. It is quite permissible : in many 
languages to invent them outright, if only the result prove 
sufficiently “ taking.” In such cases, however, it is generally 
desirable to invoke the aid of balance, alliteration, or asson¬ 
ance Thus we come at length to the “ s6i kh&m ” as the 
Th« •« ftnrrif*" Siamese call it, or the “jingle” as we may 
term it. Examples are : “ kha siik khasiia” 
enemies 1. 31 ; or “ s&nfik s&nan "jolly, and “ n&ngsli nftngha ” 
books, of modern Siamese or our own riff-raff, picnic, 
bric-a-brac. \ • 

Balance, assonance, aud alliteration have already brought 
us to the confines of verse. Metre and rhyme 
M rhy e me nd differ from these in degree rather than in kind. 

Primitive speech, if at all formal, turns naturally 
to metrical form, Our inscription is uo exception to this rule. 
The balanced series cited above are metrical as well. But 


there are other forms more elaborate and striking. 1) Most 
• common, perhaps, is the short iambic verse of 

dipod? ‘ c two feefc only—a dipody, that is—of four words 
arranged in two balanced pairs. The pairs 
are coupled together at the point of junction by a cajsural tie- 
rhyme, and the whole is expressive of a single generalized idea. 
Examples from the text are ;—“ phrfti fa kha th&i,” Siamese 
subjects 1. 23 ; “ ch6p thawng khawng chili,” distressed in mind 
11. 33—34; “phi n a wng thawng diu, ovm brothers and sisters 
1. 2. Fourteen or fifteen of this species alone are to be found 
in the inscription. They abound everywhere in Siamese liter¬ 
ature and speech. This seems indeed to be the fundamental 
pattern from which by variation are derived nearly all the 
other distinctly metrical forms which occur in Siamese prose. 

2) One of these derived forms is simply an expan- 
dfpody ed slon of b y the insertion of identical words into 
the two members of the dipody, Thus in “ khau 

S hu l&k milk phu sawn,” shares with stealer , consorts with hidei • 
. 26—27, the four accented words, kh&u—lftk—milk—sawn, 
represent the original framework of the dipody, while the re¬ 
lative phu is the added element. In the much longer “ hCn 
kh&u tn&n baw khrfti phin, hCn sin fchiln baw khriii dtiat. 1J. 27— 
28, the four accented words, khilu—phin—sin—than,mark the 
simple pattern, with order and caesural tie : rhyme accurately 
kept; while the added material has expanded the simple iambic 
dipody to three times its original dimensions. It makes now 
two anapeestio verses ; yet the tie-rhyme is not displaced. 3) 
A variation apparently simple** is produced by merely increas- 
The stori/.fi in g number of units, and building up thus a 
continuous stanza. A fine example occurs in 11. 
18—19 :— , 

,Nai n&m mi pla, 

Mi na mi khau'; 

• Chau mtiang baw &u, 

Cha kawp nai phrai. 

Here the first couplet answers exactly to an expansion of 
the pattern ; nam—pla—na—khau, as described above, with 
pla and na for the tie-rhyme between the first two ver.si■>. 
But at this point come in the intricate rules of rhyme in 
stanzaic verse. Khau determines, not only the tie-rhyme 
which is to link the two Couplets together (in khau-—chau), 
but the end-rhyme (au) of verse 3 as well. There are thus 
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two rhymes and five rhyming words in this short stanza. 
Had this been a stanza of a continuous poem, there should 
have been two rhymes more to link it with the stanzas 
preceding and following. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark how well these terse, 
balanced, and metrical forms serve the pur- 
Prov n erbs poses of proverbial and aphoristic utterance, 
maxims., the pithy maxims of policy and of life. The 
reputed sayings of King Alfred and of Phrfi 
Ru&ng are here alike in point. Their form not merely 
makes them more impressive, but makes it possible to 
remember and repeat them. There is little doubt that the ’ 
three examples last cited were actually quoted by the Prince 
from a mass of current “ saws ” concerning the methods 
and results of just government l . 


► 




1 Since the above was written there has come unexpected condonation of thin 
statement. In looking casually over some fragments of inscriptions which arrived a 
few days ago at the Boyal Library, I was surprised and pleased to light upon the pie- 
cUe duplicate of the second of the three referred to, the one found in 11. &7~-29. ' 


Contrary to what might be expected, these poetic forms 
Function are 110 miWAnante d invasion of the realm of ’ 
ot^oeSc prose. Like any other poetic quotation or 

. io £ m allusion, they serve rather to mark very natu- 
pr08e ‘ rally elevation of thought, the touch of lyric 
feeling, a glimpse of the ideal. This function is finely shown 
in a passage already cited, (11. 18—19) which begins the 
sketch of a hajxpy and prosperous realm under a kind and 
just government; and again in the Epilogue, where, as we 
pause to take our last look at the Prince, it seems as 
though he wore already a memory in the hearts of his 
people. The stately, measured words in which are summed 
up the aims of his life read like an echo of the closing 
verses of the Book of Deuteronomy. 

If we pass from form to content, the most striking fea- 
ture of the diction is, no doubt, its concrete- 
and ty ness, its objectivity. Everything touched upon 
visualize- j s visualized—is realized in terms of space, 
on ’ action, and motion. This is true even of the lyric 
passages of which we have been speaking . But it is mucji • 
more true when the Prince’s thought is free to range at 
will. Then it is ever “ this city of Sukhotb&i,” “ this grove 
of palm trees,” “this stone slab,” “ the bell hung up there,” 


“ the forest-monastery yonder.” Tho demonstratives, in fact, 
seem to be tho most hard-worked word sin his whole voca¬ 
bulary. It is the same when he recalls the battle so nar¬ 
rowly retrieved, in which, as a mere stripling, he won his 
spurs and his name. He there sees the movements as “to 
left" and “to right.” He sees tho soldiers “ flee, beaten 
and cowering.” The elephants are “driven.” The lad “urges 
his way into the fight ahead of his father.” It is “ a thrust 
of a weapon hurled ” that disables the opposing elephant 
and turns the tide of battle. It is the same when he re¬ 
counts the glories of his capital city. There are, of course, 
the noble temple grounds and buildings, the palace, the’mar- 
ket place, the “groves of tamarind and mango, fair as if made to 
look at.” Hut his real interest is in the moving spectacles, in 
scenes of thronging human life and motion—the imposing 
ceremonies at the consecration of tho inscribed stones, and at 
the taking of the oath of fealty; the illuminations and fireworks 
“ when the Prince buVns candlos, when he plays with fire the 
great city gates when stormed by the tremendous rush of 
people surging tlirough to see the spectacle. And in the midst of 
all, that inimitable touch revealing the very heart of an artist 
and poet,—that “ gushing rock-spring of water as olear and as 
good to drink of as is the Khong in the dry season 1 . 

THE MAN. , ■ '• 


The most interesting thing in the whole writing Is the 
man himself, Prince IChiin Ram Kh&mhasng- The inscription 
commemorates his reign. He himself is’the speaker, at least 
throughout the body of the document. The perspective is 
that of a man of largo and generous nature, looking back with . 
not unreasonable satisfaction over a long and strenuous career. 
In it he has risen from being the youngest son of a petty feudal 
chieftain—as we gather from the atmosphere and background 
of the.opening scenes—to a point where he challenges the 
allegiance of the whole Thai race (11. 99—100). His territory, 
at first not stretching further than twenty miles from his 


1 The Me Khong is fed by melting snows on the slopes north of the Hima¬ 
laya. When its spring flood is over, I am told that it runs olear and cold. Jiut in 
such a matter I should be quite willing to take the word of a man -with eyes and heart 
like those of the Prince. Only one who had seen and tasted and feltcould havo spoken 



father’s stronghold, includes at last an area quite comparable 
in extent to that held by Siam today, and not greatly different 
from that >. Had this been all, he. would not command from 
us more attention than we give to many another bold adventur¬ 
er who has done as much or more. But of his battles and 
campaigns—which no doubt were many—there is no parade 
whatever. If the Epilogue be the work of another hand, as 
indeed seems likely, there is no mention of them at all in the 
Prince’s writing, save in that one opening scene wherein he slyly 

lack of decorum, 
there ascribed to 

him “ to become lord and ruler unto all the Thai” was undoubt¬ 
edly his. But it was* coupled with the nobler ambition “to 
become preceptor and instructor to teach all the Thai to know 
true righteousuess,” “to plant and rear the host of the sons of 
his city and realm to be in accord with righteousness, every 
one.” 

This capacity for a noble idealism is everywhere apparent 
throughout this all too brief writing. It is seen in the Prince’s 
choice of the things he deems most memorable in all his reign : 
—the invention of writing; the solemn reverence paid by him 
and by his people to the sacred relics—symbols of the best 
and the highest they knew in human life and character; and the 
consecration and setting up of the inscribed stones which were 
to record in Siamese words the achievement of a united Siam. 
It is seen in the love of justice and the passion for righteous¬ 
ness which. everywhere flash forth from the writing. 
It is seon in his unaffected delight in the prosperity of his 
realm, the piety and the happiness of his people. It is 


1 Pbitsamilok, distant about twenty miles from Sukhotliai to the south-east, is 
named In tho list of places added by the 1'rinoo to his realm. The fact that the name 
of Si Sackanalai, at about the same distance to the north, does not appear as part of 
the Prinoe* style and title until wo find ourselves among the later events of his reign, 
leads us to oount it also as a city that he had recently won. Tak, at a little greater 
distance to the west, seems to have been oontested ground at tho opening.of tho story. 

In comparison With Siam of today, the Prince’s territory in its northern portion 
was considerably lwgor, reaching as it did from beyond the Me Ivhong (11. 116—116) to 
Pegu and the ocean'll. 120 J, and including the valley of the U, the groat northern 
&l!iuent of the KUong (1. 100). At the same time, itr did not include the Cbiangmai- 
Chiungrai area, which atthis time was dominated by the picturesque andfamons Meng 
Rai, who founded Chiangmai in 1296 A. D., only throe years later than our date. In tlie 
MeDam delta, the list includes nothing to the east and south-east of the Phitsanulok- 
Nakliawnsawap-Suphan-Thachin line,—nothing, that is, to the east of the western 
delta-stream. The omission of Lawo (lophbnri) is also significant. The forces whiph 
brought about the supremacy of Ayuthia, and with it the downfall of Sukhothai, were, 
no doubt already at work, though the city of Ayuthia was not founded until sixty years 
later ; ; that is, in 1350 A.D. 


laughs at his own boyish presumption and 
Whoever wrote the Epilogue, the ambition 
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seen in the loving pride with winch he regards his schol- 
larly Mfihathen, “who lmd studied the Tripitaka unto its 
end." It is this capacity for a noble idealism, together with 
the enthusiasms inseparable from it, which constitute the 
Prince’s real claim to distinction—a claim which I feel sure 
no one who reads the record will disallow. We need not 
enquire how far the actual performance fell short of the 
inward vision. Fall short it must. But to have known 
and loved the Highest, and with all one’s heart to have 
striven to establish that Highest in the world, is distinc¬ 
tion high enough for any man.—Indeed there is no higher. 

But I detain you too long among these preliminaries. 
Let us hear the Prince himself. 






Noth :—Small figures indicate the numbor of th6 lino in both Text 
and Transliteration. In romanized words all unmarked vowels are long—a de¬ 
parture from the regular philological practice necessitated by the exigencies of 
the press. Square brackets inoludo words whose status is in considerable 
doubt, whether as regards text or syntax or rendering. Round brackets 
enclose words added in explanation of terms. 


. My father’s name was Si Inth&rathlt. My mother’s name 
was Lady Sitting. My older brother’s name 
and family. w,us ® an Mliftiig (Wardon of the Realm). 2 
Wo, elder and younger born from the same womb 
wero five ; brothers throo, sisters two. Mv elder brother 3 
who was first, died and left me while yet little. Wlien I grew 
up reaching 4 nineteen ricc-harvests, Khun Sam Chtin (Prince 
of Three Peoples), .lord of Milling Chawt, came to Milling Tak. 
•His youthful My father went to fight 8 KhQn Sam Ch6n by 
exploit in the right'. KhCin Sam Ch6n pressed on to meet 
batue. him KkQn Sam 6 Ch6n charged in 

force. My father’s people fled in haste, broken and scat¬ 
tered.' 7 1 fled'not. I oestrode the elephant Nek& Phdn 
(Host of Warriors). I urged him into the mfilCe in front of 
my father. I engaged 8 Khtin Sam Ckdn in elephant-duel. I 
myself thrust Khfin Sam Chdn’s elephant—tne one called 9 
M!at Mii&iig (Kingdom’s Treasure) so that he was worsted.? 
KhQn Sam Ch6n was vanquished, fled. • My father therefore 
raised my .name 10 to the title Phr& Ram Khamheeng, because 
I thrust Khun Sam Chon’s elephant. . ** • 

During 11 my father’s time I was support and stay unto my 
His filial and M^r; I was support and stay unto my mother, 
brotherly der If I got the body 12 of a deer or the body of a fi^sk, 
votion. j b V0U ght it to my fatlier. If I got any fruit, 
tart or sweet, 13 that I ate and relished, ate and found good) 

I brought it to my father. If I went 14 to hunt elephants, 
and got them, I* brought them to my father. If I went to 
hamlets or 15 towns, and got elephants, got elephant’s trunks, 
got slaves, got damsels, got silver, got gold, I brought 16 and 
left them with my father. My father died. I continued to be 
support and stay unto my brother 17 just as I had been unto 
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So I got the realm entire to 


Freedom and 
security. 


my father. My brother died, 
myself. 

18 During the time of Prince Khun Ram Khfimhamg thi 
realm of Sfikhoth&i has prospered. In the 
His P re°ign eroUS water 19 are fish, in-the field is rice. The lord 
of the realm takes them not. He would in¬ 
vest them iu liis people. Along the highways people 20 lead 
cattle to trade, ride horses to sell. Whoever wishes to deal 
in elephants, deals; whoever 21 wishes to deal 
in horses, deals ; whoever wishes to deal in 
silver,, in gold, deals. Among common folk 
of the realm, 22 among lords or nobles, if any one soever 
dies or disappears from house and home, the Prince trusts, 
23 supports, aids. They are always getting children and 
wives, are always growing rice, [these] folk of the realm, 
subjects of the Thai. Their groves of 24 areca, their groves of 
betel, the Prince trusts wholly to them to keop for their own 
Juattoe children. If people of the realm, 26 if lords or 
nobles do wrong, fall out, are at at enmity with 
each other, he makes inquisition, gets at tho 26 truth, 
and then decides the case for his subjects righteously, 
‘shares not with stealer, consorts not with 27 liider, ’; ‘sees 
another’s goods and covots not, sees another’s wealth and 
Generous rages not’. 28 Whoever comes riding his ele- 
treotmont of phant to visit the city, comes to the moat and 
V 8 tors. waits beside it for 29 me. Has he no elephants, 
no horses, no slaves, no damsels, no silver, 30 no gold, I give • 
to him. Has he wealth to found towns and cities, 31 to be 
foes and enemies, to be strongholds for war and fighting, I 
kill not nor smite him. 32 In the entering in of the gate is a 
boll hung up there. If folk aggrieved 33 . within town or city 
have controversies or matters that distress them within and 
34 cramp their hearts, which they would declare unto their 
lord and prince,—there is no difficulty. . Go ring the 35 bell 
which he has hung up there. Prince Khiin Earn 
Khamhamg, lord of the realm, can 36 hear the 
call. When he has made investigation, he sifts 
the case for them according to right. 

Thus it is that in 37 this city of Stikhothai the people 
are everywhere establishing plantations of areca 
and betel throughout the' city. 38 Cocoanut 
groves and groves of lang are 39 plenty'in 


Appeal to 
the Prince. 



The capital 
city. 
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this city. Mangoes and tamarinds arc 40 plenty in this 
city. Whoever plants them has them secure to himself. 
41 [Within] tikis city of Sfikhoth&i there is a gushing 
rock-spring of water as clear in color and as good to 
drink of 42 as is the water of the Kliong in the dry 
season. Around this city of Sfikhoth&i [the circuit] 43 reaches 
to three thousand four hundred fathoms. 

People in this city of Sfikhoth&i 44 are given to alms, 
are given to observing the precepts, are given to 
e fl on ‘ making offerings. Prince Khfin Pam Kh&mhseng, 46 
lord of this realm of Sfikhoth&i, with the matrons and nobles of 
the city, their retinues of servants and maidens, 46 the gentry 
one and all, both male and female, 47 and the mass of; common 
folk, have reverence for the teaching of Buddha. Every one of 
them keeps the precepts during 48 Wasa (Buddhist Lent). 
When Wasa is over, there are the offerings of Khftthln for a 
month before they 40 arc ended. In these presentations there 
are all sorts of money, all sorts of fruits, 00 all sorts of flowers; 
there are cushions tor sitting and cushions for reclining to 
• accompany the yellow robes 61 offered year by year; and they 
take with them lan leaves to designate'the recipients of the 
Kh&thTn, going even unto the 62 forest-monastery yonder. 
When they would return into the city, .they stretch 
in line from the f orestr monastery 63 yonder unto Hu& Lan 
,'Dfim, making the air resound with the sound of timbrels 
and lutes, 64 the sound of carolling and singing. Whoever 
likes to sport, sports; whoever 66 likes to laugh, laughs; 
wlioovor likes to sing, sings. 

This city 60 of Sfikhoth&i has four gates exceeding great. 

The people throng and press each other fear- 
interest* ftdty there, when they 07 come in to see him 
(the Prince) burn candles, to see him play with 
fire within this city of Sfikhoth&i. 68 In the midst of this 
city of Sfikhoth&i there are temple-buildings, there are 
50 bronze images of Buddha ;—there is one eighteen 
cubits high. There are images of Buddha 00 that are great, 
there are images that, are 61 beautiful. There are temples 
that are great, there are temples that are beautiful. There 
are reverend 62 teachers, there is . . . ., there .are 
venerable monks; there is a M&hathen (Arch-priest). 
Toward sunset 63 from this city of Sukhoth&i is a forest-mon¬ 
astery. Prince Khfin Ram Kh&rahamg made of it 04 an 
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offering unto Phi* M&hathen, the Arch-priest, the scholar • 

. who studied the Tr!plt&k& unto its end, 05 the head of his ' 
order, and above every other teacher in this realm. He 
came here from 66 Sithftmmilrat In the midst of that forest- 
monastery is a temple-building that is 67 large, lofty, and 
exceeding fair. It has an eighteen-cubit image standing 
erect. 68 Toward sunrise from this city of Sttkhotli&i there 
are temples with venerable teachers. 80 There is a great 
lake; there are groves of areca and betel,- there are planta¬ 
tions and fields, there is inhabited country 70 with villages 

K eat and small, there are groves of mango and tamarind, as 
7ely as if made only to be looked at. 71 Towards bed’s-foot 
(north) from this city of Stikhoth&i there is a [public] market 
place, 72 there is a Phr&-8ch&ri&, there is a royal palace, there 
are groves of cocoanut and 73 lang, there are plantations and 
fields, there is inhabited country with villages great 
and small. Toward 74 bed’s head (south) from this city 
of Shkhothfii there are monk’s cells, and a temple 
with venerable teachers 75 dwelling there. There id Srid&phdngs 
there are groves of cocoanut and lang, of mango and tama¬ 
rind ; 76 there are upland waters. In yonder mountain is a 
demon-spirit) Phr& !Kh£phttng, that ^ is greater than every 
other spirit in this realm. If any Prince ruling this realm 78 
of Sfikhothfti’reverences him-well with proper offerings', this 
realm stands firm, this realm 70 prospers. If the spirit be not 
reverenced well, if the offerings be not- right, the spirit in the 
mountain does not protect, does not 80 regard ;—this- realm 
perishes. 

In 1214 of the era, year of the‘Great Dragon, Prinoe Khtiu 
’ .. • 81 KMmhaang, lord of this realm of Si 

d SachStiftl&i-Sttichoth&i, [having] planted this 
grove of palm trees 82 fourteen rice-harvests 
[before], caused workmen to how slabs of stone and to 
set tlx-m up in the open space 83 in the center of this 
palm grove. Prom the day when the moon was quench¬ 
ed and reappeared, for eight days, 84 and from ti 
when the moon filled out her orb, for eight days . 
a company of venerable teachers, reverend priests, wifL 
the Arch-priest, 85 went up and sat above the- slabs of -stone, 
intoning the Law unto the laity' and to the multitude 86 of 
people who were observing the precepts. If it were not 
a day for reciting the Law,. Prince Khan Ram Kharohseng, 

8 ' lord of this realm of Si S^h&nalai-Sdkhofch&i, went up 



and sat above the slabs 88 of stone, and had the mass of 
lords, of nobles, and of soldiers pledge themselves to¬ 
gether unto home 89 and realm. On the days of new and 
of full moon, he had the white elephant named Ruchasi 
arrayed 90 with trappings and housings all of gold and 

ivory.right.and 91 Prince Khfin Ram 

K&mh&ng mounted and rode forth, to worship the Buddha 
[in the forest]-monastery, and 92 came [again]. One 
location, inscription is .in Mil&ng Chftli&ng, built into the 
(pagoda) 93 Phi* Sri B&t&n&that. One inscription is 
in a cave called the cave 94 of [Phr& R]am, situate on the bank 
. of the stream S&mpliai. One inscription is in the cave ^[Rfitft- 
n&jthan (Sparkling Brook). In tlio midst of this palm grove 
are two Salas: one called 90 Sala Phi* Mat (of the Golden 
Buddha), one called Phuttha B . . . . This stone slab, named 
97 M&n&ng Slla Batr& (Thought lodged in' Stone), is set hero 
that all may seo [that ] 98 Prince KMn Phr& Ram Kb&mhseng,' 
son 6f Prince Khttn SI Inth&rathit, is 9l * lord in this realm of 
Si S&chanal&i-SQkhothfti, alike over Ma, Kao, Lao, 109 and 

TJtftt of regions under the firmament of heaven,.Th&i 

dwelling on the U, dwelling on the Khong. 

When was 101 reached 1209 of the era, year of the Iiog> 

. he had the sacred relics exhumed 'that all 192 

Th roUc8. red might see. He made solemn sacrifice in re- 
, verence to tho relics for a month and six dap ; 

and then m interred them in the heart of the city Si SKoh&rial&i, 
and built over them i 04 a pagoda, six rice-harvests until it was 
done. And he built a stone wall about the sacred 105 relics, 
three rice harvests till it was done. 

Heretofore these strokes of Siamese- writing were not. 106 
In 1205 of the era, year of the Goat, Prince Khun 
|h° first Ram Kh&mhamg sought and desired 107 in his heart, 
-wriung 6 and put into use these strokes of Siamese'writing, 
And so there are these strokes of Siamese writing 
because 108 that Prince [put them to use.] , ; 

That KMn Phra Ram KMmheeng sought 109 to be ruler 
and lord unto all the Th&isought to be' 110 pre- 
pi ° 9ue ' ceptor and instructor to teach all the Thai to know 
B 1 true virtue and righteousness. Among men that live in the 
realm of‘the Thai, .for 112 knowledge and insight, for bravery 
and daring, for energy 113 and force, there cannot be found a 
man to equal him—able to subdue hosts of 114 enemies .with 





cities wide and elephants many. Eastward he conquered and 
secured to his realm 116 Si: Luang (Phiclilt), Sawng Khwse 
(Phlts&nftlok), L&mbach&i, Sakha, up to the banks of the 
Khong 116 and on to Wi&ng Chan and Wi&ng KMm, South¬ 
ward 117 he won the men of Plir& Bang, (Nakhawns&w&n) 
Plirffik (S&ngkh&buri), Suphfin&pliura, 118 Kach&buri, Phficha- 
buri, Sith&mm&rat, and the shore of the 119 ocean sea. West¬ 
ward ho won Mii&ng Chawt, 120 Mtt&ng .... H&ngsaw&di 
(Pegu), witli the ocean for 121 boundary. Northward he won 

Mti&ng Phi®, Mti&ng Man, 122 Mti&ng., Muang 

Phluft, and beyond the banks of the Khong , 123 Mti&ng Ch&wa 
(Luftng Phrabang), securing them to his realm. He planted 
and nurtured a host of sons of his city 124 and realm to be in 
accord with righteousness every one. * 


Ladies and gentlemen :~I think you will agree with 
mo that we have here something far more valuable and im¬ 
portant than a unique philological document, however import¬ 
ant a document of that kiud it may be. We have something 
more important than a unique historical document, which 
undoubtedly it is. We have here what some one has called a 
‘ human document ’ of uncommon richness and power. We 
have a glimpse of the heart and the ideals of a man. The 
heart was one that could conceive, and the hand was one 
thatjfor his brief day could bring to some realization that ideal 
toward which we all are still yearning- a Siam united, free, 
and good. 



TRANS LITE RATION 

INTO MODERN SIAMESE CHARACTERS. 


Not*.—T his transliteration follows the text of the stono lino for lino 
, and letter for letter, save only that the subscript and superscript vowels of 
modern Siamese type cannot be made to stand in lino along with the conso¬ 
nants, as they do in the text. All letters or words that cannot be fairly 
made out on the stone, and that are therefore supplied conjecturally, are 
placed within brackets. The render should not be disturbed by the unex¬ 
pected position of certain elements in the sequence of the syllable. The 
sequence given is that of the text, and not that of modern Siamese spelling. 
Tho complete schome of the Sukhothai syllabary as found in this writing is as 
follows:— 

1 n m *n n “*n ^n in un In In In. im riand£ 

lii n: 

2 . ni n^forrK ni4 4 n* ‘‘‘m ju ^ m m Ino A 

noj m* mufonmn *tno4 and *\noo for intu and 
ItW for i?M 

3 mo mo ur>Q Inu noo noo noo fo? moo “Vino for mo 
^mon for mo mo noo for no nnjw for nnw n for no A n for no 


FIRST FACE. 


« n^dj^win'Nino d n^vn^ido^vi n A « itumuo^ 

■ i.. i » 

2 • nth yiw noo Mi flio l^^v^itio 

o^ffho mo mn^iuoo now ug lon^ivioo n Af iu, 1 wy In 
4 do im m orn dow uu itmno^ Ron wn vmvjo <3 mn vl 111 ni 
om dlw flu wo nno w diw 'nun m wo om (low 
« sw^irioow iti Wt m win Id vi ty^no vno 
( )n li vw n i iia iun iso n moo imVricu vi n n xj 

v i * i i i ^ 
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» ( 51)4 mu tiu «hw 5u nu 514 tju tfiw 5w mo*5 

witi*wo4 avi *au <hw5wvna - ww vl n n 4 **siw *5 n 
' ' 1 1 

io *5 wrnwnuvw *vioG n vu 5i4 .nwchw 5w*wo 

a i 1 

oioovi n niiiiotttiW n nmiounaw n nlmmo 

a a ii ii 

i 2 mo ikn # n ion in an W a n a n In'win tTMwin mi 
w own ln"nw oxoiTnw*n n ion wi an vi n n liJ*n 

V a i 

i 4 iiW 44 044 rn In" n ion wi an W n n liJ vi inw vi*w 

i ii 

04 In "hi 1 rwo 4 In lloa IfTii'w In^uem In ntw t u ioi 
io iJi ion an vi ^n vi n mu qj 44 n vinijiTO tfp*vi 
,n lino an vi a n*vi s n mu*i 4 ln"*wtM uri f n vi 44 
is (n)cMiioo Joo vi in nwmiW 4 *iwo '4 wnMvi *w*n In in 
(^w)lJrn lu wi*widi im'Wi ii ioi n nou In Irn^o vn 4 *W 
20 (o)u ^04 ooolil nVd vTiliJ mtilni nnnW rn sia rn 1 n(y) 
nnn Inx rii in rn ‘Ini inn Irix rn* 40 w rii mi rn Ifjy hi mui % 
22 ^on ir^on ^w^tHn ao"cTmo mu rioi ouio*(xo)w w*®oo 
*tdoo rii www 5 i< 3 1 ori*wuu*uu idi W hi 51 In 111 • 

24 Minn ill^wo w* 5 oo www tTufi f on www'Vw m in 
on im on t uw*u ad an aan atf n 014 nww (Sow n 

1 1 ■ 1 

2o an ad" <14 no 4 noiw (a)ri 51 mu*ii u ton u orm wnn 
■ s h-bow \mw m viiw 11 lriy*wu imw*ow vhw ii lrix*ino 
28 n nwln ihi wi mi vri*11464 wi^n 5 ou*mwo 6 *Wo 
( o,)n www ii*w hi ii*w w^ ii *w ijqo ii*w wi 4 ii *14*14(0) 

30 (w u')*w noo 1 m an www 504 www mi i(ij)w inw iiJw* (wo) 

(4 l)n (h )i*t(<i)on 51*1600 mo M 4 moo yu ri*n 11 h ii*nlw 
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32 lhn^ilPMJ n%4 ouuftiu innw to'riuu W cF) (wn) 
lJn ncn -3 inu ncm^uf^w oou^w hqiw mj Y104 
34 (*T )o 4 wuu inn fknQ*\n 4 hVim *au li It" 111 auu n 
o(u)u rhu uuou lo'vi nuriuw irMUtn In' 

SECOND FACE. 

36 ^tyu jufn^oo mu dou nonw uri wuu im A i tvix lu 
( 4 iu)o 4 ^nVlrnT^ i (ii4 in rann lh^wi v!qq‘\uo 
38 (4*)u^nn uvn in vTm ri vicnu'Iu'\uo4 Vih 014 
ri (w)mu lu*\uo4 V wnn UQ4 ri wnu *hM>j04V 
40 M(wn)n nu ri vwnu Ivmnch Vlnx <fi4 IfTlrT ari wuu 
w ( ) A iU04 1 dnKlviV'uui nxw44 Iyju^ IcTnu'Ni 

42 (0)44 **nu ui 1*34 A moo uo 4 jou'\uo 4 tinlfllnV'W 
( )u (t)n <hu wuu'V you bn nu lu^ium tinVlri V 
44 un(n) mu wnn m 4 *\ta wnn lou mu vi Tjunuriuw : 

nV(i)uf)4 ^tiluln Vvi44 mo uw no uvi viau ijqq riou ui 
46.4 ^o(n) iri ^on tin n 44 *flu V144 win V144 mu ^cT 4 ty 4 
cl4 (vi)qu *^w tom lu mzYimfotiu yit4 ^o^iwoo mu 
;«• HI ,n( n ) ^IWOO ^ on WMH nnu mnU^MOU^UU 
4 (i)ioq*\ vioo nnu rww \ viuMuu \ Wu mnn'u 
so. viu non liT^w muou ui44 viuou luu imwt n*nu It 
(u) mu ao^iJ acTiyu cnu liJ ^to tynf, n~nu*\n4 0 . ‘ 

52 (t)x~cy(n) ^Viuo inn nn ui OU 4 xu 4 nuu iig' olx 
*'■• , ~tyn ( a ir)u ivh to cnu ri U 4 n mu ton win to 4 *\i 

54 u ton *(icT )ou to4 uuu lnx inn' jinti tviou iviou 1m 4 


nn un(n) wjq win W wn NTmXoeuXiitnMNW 
as •nlilyiXTW lhn (d)n vwm Xmiu tyow rm (ton nvw 
m wi fl-vhu icji ykj(n) vhu mow tvlXwtu riVln u 
«* Xj £44 innunn no(i4)Xuo4 ^lyiXTXjXwnxXj 
>i7r^vin(*n) ? xu voo-3 % wxrog^ixrtXj wx: yjvid ^xu 
eo Xj to(yw)i^xij own IwyXj m:wm ju mm 
nwXjXww mm IwyXiXwnx mm xiw w J 

62 (n)xXld (.) nXi i(nx‘ 4 )w wruniXiitw muu mn 

Xwo 4 ^nXiWXTXj o(x~Qj)tyn w Tmnwriuw nvh 
64 lou mu (wx:)wvmtix 4(w)ni llxiuty xtm iif ij nnW 
W3Q nn (n)oi IuXvkmXT m r\u on ugXwtuXtxii 
fl« niMXU’Ui l(u n)oi4 wXyxynXjXfynx mrnXm nu 
I vuy^ 4 i(w u)nnXj (wx:)o 0 ^xrt mmXiw on A ou 
68 uXutu nrju(u) Ion'X moO) ^'OiViTX jXwitXj^i! 

vho vioq^Xj ti)l mnn in j (yn)o‘*w IxXj wXjXiiifm 
70 Xj lhw Iwy (irm) lonXi lJn vj(q)^ \ lh 1|r>w s o aiw £44 ono 

THIRD FACE. 


(--) 4Xiftv.P!rti utmXwm ^Ww^vT vJ tfoin iJ 
72 (Ll)uXj YifjjeWuXi llrkbnXi in viwin vino iji mnn 
014 X 4 IfXu .uiXrcm tvmXj inw Iwy inu ion 4 iii 
™ m mq uouXwtw dTotn iTXj nXt nmx iJ nx 


j 1 


$■ o 

idXjXsxwWriXi in wxio ill 014 Xj lh 1J04 iJi mu 
76 A u in VmXj vrajwXi iWwn 1 u nti own Aw 



78 (filin'VutTlm - n ^wo tin *1)404 wn4 *ujtu 

1 V. * • 

-4 t- -4 -4 i> -.1 ts I -4 -4 l -4 0 i l> i 

w n w wo u n wo u on u In m ouu u nvi u 
80 my/wtuVvnu ^<4 dn*iJ win vi inriwri 
uvw iri U4M*rfitauvnlo ^VlnV lion IvT m 
82 uW^u^rf ir»*i4 Ivf my vJuu wni*wu gu vioiy 
non liTmu*vrouw*iwtm auimmdu Ion uilfi ouu on 
84 u*infju invMnfm m uiJn ouu cJy il nr toy inrun 
t TutuuAvrot) ifhi'Svu^n dtvjvi uri ^mnrtn ^ 

80 4 vion it *do *cj lirouu^fi mw w ^unvjrluvw 
iiViwoy nidiiuvnlo ^nlilw^Tu niyy^iyo ini 
88 r *wu Ivf ( t , )cJ 4 won ^on im ^on tju ^p]y won *0 inu*n 
iwoy nun ommwou nuirifmu ipivj vim ugy ru A \u 
00 (o)n nywnn otny wun tyow woy nr 

(w^nnvJrtavM^n -1 *! liJ uu wj(: In or)~tytyn uo" 

02 (-.-)wi «yfrn ouu*ni4*)J Iu'Wj flony rtniun V \ 
(no)n mi inr tauten <vfrn ©tn^UM *vi In tn** m 
w (wj:n)w^ciu dry m (fwin <vf(r)n ouu^niyViu m 
: *.(rn)u mi In nmy liS mn*u u *H thoi (toy ouu tiuu^uiy*! 
96 ;. (tn)(n wand trinAuy** wwi ij(_--i)fnr*viu*y tx *il vj 
wy*tfmiiw tiinun K Vu“(iy vf )yyvwnu iwn (U) 

»v ' *\ *. , * c , . •** • 1 • v .*\'**-V 

FOURTH FACE. 

98 viuu wy/ji)wn'aw onvi nu 4 yj‘ 4 uwjn‘ 4 wfnn-iiJ 
(n ^)tju (l^iuoy^Hrcto^nuntyo ^lilw nyy m mo mo 
100 (no) Iw^iwoy Vwm wi(—)lw mo -Q mo 101 m 00 




> fV>- 
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n ffibo^ dn^fir i(o)i w:ti^n oon vmmoio 
102 imw nvh^nn line an m(t:)h^ lw"\eow vn oww*n . 
4 ici 04 tl44 1 m noi(4 a iwo4)^wtcHiwiIo ri vinin 
A fl ^IMWO Mn 111 ^4 1100 P144 004 CJ1 OQW VJTtVJ 

vnm^ chu iii\i aoVmo now ono*<l InVll 
108 *u .nboa (in^aJ nun vi iwxiviriuM4 mi Ini In 

* Iw 1 n uci lri oiu A d l(n)'V mti^ InV^VwV 

108 0 DW UuWl( ) ™i57TOUVI4 iftn vn 

iihi mo iiJw vjjty(n a)n tn n44Mom vn nlw . 

110 flT 0101 IN <*44 <*0W In M44M010 IvT f 

i i 

. mj 'tjww uvi un nw oww'\j 1 w a ivjo 4 In non,' 

112 j w ( u )noonn noo anon mu vnw mu an: 
non ai4 mi nw on(n) itiwo^u IfToio iJjiij^cu fi 
» 1M A <*n'Viwo4 noi4 114 moio lJTiiMitm mww o 
on too <*t 004 <*04 ano o'uioio dm im d44 io 
116 4 "\f)4 004 OWW 004 HI 11^^1100 **1004 MOO 
wow Ton nw A n m:ui4uwin dwTtwu^n 
ns u in u a t im(^iJ A )r A rfTiTM]Tii (J44 mo 
ri vwt nJw' A n (uoo a )iijo 4 noww pin Ton A tun . 

120 4 non A Wo(4 )w M4mw‘*0 ri WIT Ml llJ 
w amj -4 iuo4( A nw) wow Ton A NQ4 awo A iu. 

>22 04 W1W A IW04( A )lJJ04 WOOO WW tJ44 104 
a wo 4 ion uj(w A n) aoo lJon 004 ch on in 
124 m on A WQ4 (ow)w lou mo itun nn nw 
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N. B. References by numeral are to the numbered 
lines of the Text and of the Transliteration. With these also 
correspond the numbered linos of the Translation, so far as 
differences of idiom permit. References by letter are to pub¬ 
lications named in the Bibliography, as follows :— 

B. Bastian: Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1864. 

S. Schmitt: Deux Anciennes Inscriptions Siamoises, 

1885. 

P. Pavie : Mission Pavie ; Etudes Diverses II, 1898. 

RS. 6oj ifioj all'll! (Ruling Siikhoth&i,) Bangkok, 1908. 

It has not been thought neccessary to perplex the 
reader with unfamiliar spellings, save in cases where the text 
itself is in question. Ordinarily, therefore, words are cited in 
their modern form. 


1. The first word w is of interest as showing that the 
names of the Siamese letters were pronounced then as they 
are now ; that is, with the o-vowel instead of with the 5-vowel 
of Indian usage. Simple o-vowel final therefore is nowhere 
written in this text, it being inherent in the preceding con¬ 
sonant. But o medial always appears. Thus we have 
tl, rj 7, and t 23; but uqj, tfw 2, mm 4. Other important 
points wherein the early usage of this letter is at variance 
with the present are illustrated in this same context, and will 
therefore be considered together here, a ) The vowel - did 
not then require an o ‘ supporter ’ after it any more than did 
any other simple vowel See ‘*3 ) 1, ) 26, A o (fio) 

88. The o must now be written after every open (final )- 
*-vowel,. but the usage is wholly anomalous, b ) An initial 
vowel sound regularly required the o-‘ supporter ’ then, as it 
always does now. But the second word in the Prince’s title 
— a uy)Ji for Suvin—appears without it both here and in 98, 
suggesting that the theory was not then fully grasped, c ) 
Another token of imperfect-mastery of the system is seen in 
the use of the letter in diphthongs of the iftsi type. In closed 
syllables jwith these diphthongs the o appears, properly enough, 


as symbol of the vowel which forms the second element, or 
“ vanish ” But contrary to the analogy of a) above, and 
contrary also to present usage, whenever the syllable is open, 
an extra o must appear as ‘ supporter.’ Thus we have 
A moj, in 1, but *icjdq, a iijoo in 3. d) The ca.ses of A wou 
(Du) 15, 29, of ‘won, 31, and A iwn 114 (for An), of A iiu (fo), 
116 , and of (for) y 20, may indicate uncertainty as to the 
spelling, or may point to a different pronunciation of those 
vowels. 


The last word but one in the lino is given as yiu in S. 
P corrects it rightly to uiu (tna ). 

There is no doubt that the vigorous native idiom of 
these opening lines seems shockingly rude to the ordinary 
Siameso, accustomed to expect in such a document nothing but 
the artificialities and servilities of courtly speech/ I?fear 
that a certain saueamishness of this same nature lincrem 


even among peoplo who ought to know better, and that it may 
bo largely responsible for the general lack of intorost and 

S ide the Siamese have hitherto shown in this record and in 
is man. Especially offensive to such is the uncompromising 
1st personal pronoun q of a time when both prince and subject, 
without insolence and without Slavishness, could use the same 
“ I ” This word, with its companion of the second person, 

& is now entirely banished from courteous speech. The third 

of the group, when used of persons now carries a distinct 
note of contempt. But the Prince applies it to his distin¬ 
guished visitors, L.80, and more surprisingly still, to a temple • 
building, 1. 66. In this, as in many other points, the Lao 
is ranch nearer the ancient—-and in this case the more virile— / 
type. The story of the debasement of the pronouns is too long i 
to be told here; but with regard to one of them see below, 1. 26. ‘ 

2. The first word is plainly S has it so in his text, 
but makes it ‘ phu : in his transliteration and translation. P 
boldly re-writes it to ^n in his text. The word is a 1st per- j 
sonal pronoun now obsolete or provincial (Lao), and generally 
plural in sense, with a following appositive. (See Frankfurter: ; 
Siamese Grammar, p. 68.) 

'liwis thei numeral aw, which form also occurs 95, 115. 
Similar uncertainty as to this medial vowel is found in other ’ 


words c—'t'DJ 42, tor 100; ton 48, 83, non 100, 115 ; Xwi 50, uou 
71, 74, 117, 121. > 1 

2—3. iQn which occurs twice in this *senfcence, is 
the well-known sentimental 1st personal pronoun of the 
romances. S copies it rightly, but is quite at a loss what to 
do with it. In face of the explicit language of the text that 
“ my elder brother who was first died from me while yet 
little,” S renders: “ Le frfere qui suivit 1’ainC (le cadet) 
mourut.” P’s text is right, and his understanding of the gen¬ 
eral drift of the passage ; but troubled still by the memory of 
iflo, he gratuitously adds : “ le frkre cadet m’est restC.” The 
second iflo S gets rid of by transliterating it as i£)o. which 
gives an impossible syntax. In the second word beyond this 
S was puzzled by the unfamiliar ujj (un), and writes the word 
UR in his text, and sC in his transliteration,—with no intelligi¬ 
ble meaning iu either case. RS gives a modern gloss nl urn 
for nun iifl, which no doubt gives the true meaning. But nuu 
seems wholly obsolete. 

The reader will notice that division of words at the end 
of a line caused the early scribe no difficulty whatever. The 
line simply ended with the last letter that could conveniently 
be included. , 

4.' The Word i*f1 ( rice ) is here used as a measure of 
time equivalent to ‘ year \ It occurs again in the same sense 
in 82, 104, 105. The other word for year—d—is used also in 
this text, but only in connection with the name of the Cyclic 
year of date :—80, 101, 106. 

vThe words p frw 'flu mean ‘ lord (prince) of three peo¬ 
ples and I understand them to be the chieftain’s feudal title 
as overlord of three clans, while »m names his civic 
authority and his stronghold. Both French versions, howeyetf, 
read “ mandarin (or seigneur) de t-roisfeme rang ”, plainly 
understanding $4U instead of 'flu of their owu text. They 
thus imply an imperial organization of government wholly 
unknown in feudal Siam. Tak is now a ruined town a short 
distance .above the modern R&hamg, and about forty miles 
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west of Sttkhoth&i. Cbawfc has not been identified, vi here 
and in 14 we must understand to have been pronounced vln 
as explained under 1 above. It is clearly the equivalent of ^i, 
and like it is an enclitic form, with specialized function, of 
the substantive 4 plo.ee \ 


5. The phrases wtfitj are not now used in Siamese 
to designate direction, but are readily understood as meaning 
4 to the loft’, ‘to the right’. The precise positions may not be 
very clear in this case, but there is nothing either in text or 
in context to support the ‘rive gauche’ and ‘rive droit’ of 
S. and P. 


6. Uncertainty as to the sentence structure has made 

E iossible what I cannot but rogard as an misunderstanding of 
ho entire situation here described. Who was it that fled ? All 
previous translators, looking only at the nearest phrase, rio 
have assumed that it was ‘ my father ’ who fled. But in the 
first place, the filial piety which the writer so earnestly claims 
just below, II. 11 — 16 , should have forbidden the parade of 
such oowardioe on the part of his father, especially as there 
is not the slightest necessity for mentioning it Imre, oven were 
it the fact. In the second place, the very next lino seems 
plainly to imply that his father was not only there, but was 
actually pushiug on to the encounterelse how could the 
son “urge his elephant in ahead of his father”; that is, usurp 
his .father’s place in the impending duel ? In the third place, 
the very number and variety of the words used to express 
the idea of fleeing, make it difficult to understand their 
application to a single subjoct like ‘ my father ’. Far more 
naturally would such an inclusive and generalized predicate 
apply to the flight of a mass of men or of an army. Further¬ 
more, the syntax does not by any means necessitate such a 
construction, wo g might without violence be regarded as 
standing in genitive construction with the phrase just preced¬ 
ing which I have comprehensively rendered ‘ people ’ (of 
which see further below), and then the whole phrase 1 my 
father’s people ’ would become subject of the verb-phrase of 
fleeing. There is no difficulty involved in leaving i«ih thus at 
the end of the preceding predicate—inaou ‘charged home’. 



There regains still a difficulty, but it involves the one 
construction quite as much as the other. It lies in the phrase 
Ini eli will la, and more particularly in its second member, to 
which it seems almost impossible to assign any meaning with¬ 
in the natural range of its terms which shall seem at all com- 
• patible with the situation described. "Ini ell all agree in re¬ 
garding as the antique form of the phrase now Known as 
Ini tfi, meaning ‘ people of the realm \ wlilw ‘ faces bright ’ 
is also a phrase in current use as a poetic figure for ‘glad’ 
‘cheerful’. But there seems to bo no way of justifying such 
untimely gladness in the face of imminent disaster, or of 
justifying its mention here at all, even if it were actually felt. < 
The only way out, it seems to me, is to take the whole phrase 
as a stock expression in rhetorical or poetic style, equivalent 
perhaps to something like ‘loyal subjects’, taking the epithet 
as wholly conventional—in fact a poetic commonplace like 
Homer’s. ‘ blameless Ethiopians ’ and Virgil’s ‘ pius ADneai*. 
This phrase, it should be noted, occurs again, 1. 21, in a con¬ 
text where the'epithet is almost as inexplicable as it is here. 

On this point see further Note, 1. 23 below. 

This last suggestion derives support from the marked 
tendency toward formal and conventional phrasing throughout • 
this inscription. This earliest written speech in the language 
is as yet by no means free from the leaaing-strings of poetry*-.* 
The theme itself is essentially a ballad theme. This verv, 
phrase is a striking example of the metrical form which 
continually recurs here, unmistakably marked as such by the 
curious internal rhyme, as well as by the formal balance of its • 
members. The conventional character of these expressions, 
moreover is generally marked by some isolation or obscurity \ 
of meaning attaching to one or more of their members, due, 
as we may imagine both to exigencies of rhyme and to the use . 
of antiquated diction. Another feature which connects them 
with the ballad-forms is their capacity for impromptu varia¬ 
tion. Two examples in this text are plainly variations of this 

very phrase which we are considering; namely Ini ell \ 

1. 23, and Ini ell mil tin 1. 32—33. Indeed the modern Siamese • 
phrase for people of-the realm, Ini & udufiu, is but another 
variant’of the same original, in w’hich all inherited obscurity 1 
in- the second member is at last Cleared up by the explicit 


meaning of its terms. Variation in the pattern itself, instead 
of variation in content, is illustrated in the last phrase of this 
line, wfi rynj-Kj rim mis. The rhythm is here triple in both 
members, augmented as they are by the introduction of a 
short alliterative syllable in each before the main stress. For 
a general view of this subject of metrical forms in prose, the 
reader is referred to pp. 19-21 above. 

The word A viu fled, near the end of the line, illustrates 
one of the difficulties growing out of the fact that when the 
vowels were given their place in the line, they were not also 

f iven their place in the sequence of letters in the syllable. 

ince the vowel A must appear at the beginning of the syllable 
in which it is used, no matter where in the syllable it is 
actually pronounced, it comes about that ‘ni’ fled, is spelled 
exactly as is ‘Inn’ stotie , 11. 82, 85. The. return of this group of 
vowels to tho places above and below, which thoy occupied in 
the Indian scheme, lias obviated tho difficulty in their 
cases—indeed, this difficulty may have hastened their return. 
But a similar unoertaintvas to pronunciation still besets the 
prepositive vowels. Only tho context can determine whether 
iMi spells ‘hfeng’ or ‘ngaj’; whether wai spells ‘phlau’or 
‘ phela \ 

As regards the text, S has transformed the second 
word of 1. 6 beyond recognition, and beyond possible pro¬ 
nunciation, by writing an extra f? bodily in place of the i 
before the consonant. P leaves off the ‘mai els’ both in this 
word and in njw further on! But omissions and even alter¬ 
ations of accents by P are far too frequent to call for 
individual notice, eft is made into which is probably right 
as a correction ; but it is not the reading of the stone, til does 
appear once out of five occasions of the use of the word, in 

* 7. The vacant space at the beginning of this line was 
once occupied by some letter, for a trace of a part of its right 
hand stroke still remains. Whatever it was, it cannot be a 
part of the following word. S followed the obvious suggestion 
of making it a part of the previous word, and wrote, in a — 
almost at random, it would seem, since it makes a word of 
no intelligible sense. P follows S both in text and transliter- 



ation. The word at the end of the previous line may be the 
equivalent ofthe modern meaning‘dwarf’ ‘squat,’ ‘creeping’. 
In default of any better suggestion I have taken it so, and 
render it ‘oOwering’. RS inserts the sign of repetition, q, 
which may possibly have been the missing character. But it 
hardly seems likely that such a clever clerical device should 
have been in use when writing was so new; and a repetition 
of the last syllable of the balanced phrase spoils the rhythm, 
which the Siamese never forgets. I leave the gap therefore 
as I find it. 

The 7th word of this line is read by all the editors as yn- 
The plain reading of the stone is mn. The vowel is positively 
i., and not». The only doubt about the consonant is as to 
whether a certain small break in the stone has obliterated the 
loop of a u, or whether there never was any loop there, and 
the letter was u. In either case, to read yn requires an 
alteration of the text which the scholar should be loth to make, 
but which has found favor only because of the obvious sense 
it gives'--‘J’ai perc6 la foule'. But the toxt gives good 
sense as it stands. All the other elephants that figure in 
in this writing appear under their proper names. It would be 
strange indeed ii the hero’s elephant alone, in the hero’s only 
recorded exploit, were left nameless., Neka Phon—shortened 
as Dr. Frankfurter suggests from Aneka Phon, (a host of 
troops)—would seem a very suitable name for a war elephant, 
and such I take it to be. * 

The sort of treatment this text has suffered throughout 
at the hands of editors is well shown in this single line. Of the 
j inserted at the head of the line, which has no other raison 
d’etre than that for a quarter of a century it has served to con¬ 
ceal an editor’s inability to do anything else with it than to fill 
an empty space, I have already spoken. Through mere care¬ 
lessness it would seem, since no conceivable end is gained, S 
writes vi (or is it in ?) for n (2nd word), and xj for ii (7th word), 
neither change according with his own transliteration; and he 
omits four of the seven still legible accents ofthe line. P ou 
the other hand, with deliberation, but with equal clumsiness, 
attempts by mere pen-stroke to make over i into * (7th word), 
with a result which resembles nothing'whatever in Prince Ram 
KMmhseng’s alphabet. In future I shall spare myself and 
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my readers further illustration of this point, and shall con¬ 
fine myself to such alterations of the text as directly concern 
the sense. ' 

8. ipj ‘to thrust with a weapon hurled’. It hardly can be 
“ je sautai sur Elephant ” of S, nor even “je combattis son 
61£phant ” of P. 

* 9. The second word seems to me to be a part of the 
elephant’s name, uipi i£)tu “the city’s gold, or treasure,” and I 
take the next word ufj ‘defeated’ as expressing the result of 
the thrust. S and P, following only the cue of the word 
itioi, take nw for uw, the well known Lao city. But among 
some hundreds of elephant's names encountered in reading, I 
cannot recall a single monosyllabic one; and that city’s name 
occurs in this text spelled nwa 1. 121 . 

10. ita, ‘because.’ In modern Siamese the word is 
almost exclusively prospective ‘with a view to,’ ‘in order that,’ 
‘ for,’ 

. In this text the uso of the nikhahit (*) seems quite 
unsettled. It was, of courso, the ‘ anus vara ’ used in Indian 
writing to indicate a nasalized final short a. In. modern 
Siamese and Lao, in combination with i—asin fri—it is the 
regular spelling of the syllable am. Indeed the alternative 
spelling rfn almost never is seen save in the case of foreign 
words. In this text forms without i are as numerous as forms 
with it. Thus we have : Aim passim , $ 37, rf 53, dim 11, 16, 
17, turf 53, rfrr,u 94; over against rfi 116, $ 23, rfi 86, rn 93, 
94, w 18, 41, 42, 94 wii 16. In eaclx oase the usage is quite 
consistent. But the sign seems-to indicate an entirely different 
sound in add 12, tfu perhaps wjjrfi49, 50, and form— 115. 

12. All the European editors so far seem quite un¬ 
aware of the fact that wum was, and in the North still is, the 
generic name for any edible fruit, including of course the fruit 
par excellence, the areca-nut, but not by any means limited 
to that. “ Sour ” and “ sweet ”, the terms applied to the 
word in this line, cannot without violence be applied to the 
areca-nut; yet B, S, and P, all feel compelled to attempt that 



violence. The generic meaning of 4 fruit ’ obviates all dif¬ 
ficulties both here and in 49. The specific sense is clearly 
intended in 24, 37, 69, as is indicated by its association with 
(betel-leaf). The same word becomes a subordinate element 
with vanishing significance in compounds, as twin UN, (mango), 
39, mjm *buj (tamarind) 40, twin tfrrc (cocoanut) 72, vam an 73. 
Since the Prince’s day loss of stress first shortened wxjm to >Jh 
(still heard in the North), and lastly to jj: or u, which has now 
become an integral part of the names of many fruit-bearing 
trees—as indeed it has in the case of the very ones just cited. 
All such require the addition of a new word meaning fruit, 
if fruit is distinctly intended .Thus we have gnuabi ‘a mango’, 

but nu unhi 4 a mango tree \ The last phrase exactly parallels 
our 4 crab apple tree ’, as compared with the earlier and more 
idiomatic 4 crab tree ’. The history here sketched is no doubt 
that also of many other dissyllabic native Siamese words, 
whose compound nature is now entirely forgotten ; as, for 
example, the large group of household and market utensils, 
and the still larger group of animal class-names beginning- 
according to euphonic conditions—with ru;, n:, or nr. 

The word 4 lang ' I have not succeeded in finding as 
the name of a fhiit or a tree either south or north. . A LaC 
friend recognizes it as a jingling pendant used with warn Wfn 
‘cocoanut ’ but not known to him separately from that. Here 
it would seem to bo a different tree at together. 

14. The second word is certainly In ‘any’, and not g 
‘look’, S, nor q T, P. 

13 — 14 . The phrase ft tfil has been the source of 
much perplexity to all students of this text, native as well as 
foreign. For what seems a very happy solution I am indebted, 
to the kindness of Chau Suriyawong of Cliieng Mai. The 
expression, he assured me, is a stereotyped phrase readily 
understood by the Lao, meaning ‘to hunt wild elephants’. 
The apparent irrelevance of the terms used he explained as fol¬ 
lows n is used in the same sense it still has in the phrase fimftto 
‘to lay up the strands of rope’. w\35, of course, refers to the 
strands of rawhide used in making the riata for noosing the 


game, while if 'fa should mean the place where the herd was 
assembled together. The metrical form with Cfesural tie- 
rhyme certainly marks the phrase as conventional. See p. 20. 

15. For the balanced phrasing see pp. 18—19. .The 
elephant’s trunk is esteemed a great delicacy among the 
northern tribes,—-so much so that no common person would 
think of keeping it for his own use. • It is prepared by roasting 
it in a deep pit, where it is kept covered up in hot earth for 
days. P’s rendering ‘ des defences des dldphants ’ both here 
and in the previous lino is odd enough ; but it suggests the 
straits to which he was reduced. 

16. OP je pleurai mon pfcre, et n’ayant plus k soigner 
ce dernier’ (S), and of ‘pleurant mon pfcre’ (P), there is not the 
slightest hint in the text, whmeans ‘constantly’, ‘steadily’; 
and so both S and P render it at the last, in spite of their 
manifest impression that it ought to moan something else. 

The second word is plainly jjji- m ‘as’ and not w, nor 
‘rang’ (S), nor uw (P), nq one of which has any known meaning 
applicable here. The editors did not know the letter jj. 

18. The first word is involved in a break in the stone, 
but enough of it remains to make sure that its seoond letter 
is a, and that its first is a letter closed above like n or n. The 
word cannot be w ‘four’ as B’s rendering gives it. S in his text 
writes na, which not only satisfies the requirements of the 
stone, but makes perfect sense in the prase yuna, not yet 
obsolete, and equivalent to the modern w du ‘ altogether.’ But 
s s transliteration reads ‘ phonla.’ and his translation follows 
suit with'avec ses revenus’. P not only follows S in both,' 
but has actually written the impossible eia into the text, 
where the penstroke with white ink betrays it. 

The personal narrative euds here. The new section 
recounts in eloquent phrase and with dramatic circumstance 
the prosperity, freedom, generosity, and justice of the Prinoe’s 
reign. Henceforth he is spoken of in the third person, either 
by his name, or by his office as Prince. Only once, 1. 29, does 
the p of the earlier narrative appear, betraying the fact that he 
is still the speaker. The characteristic metrical form of lyrical 
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passages is encountered at once at the close of the general 
introductory statement. 

All the European editors seem obsessed by the idea 
that in this section must be found the “ Code ” which has 
become, it would almost seem, the one indispensable element 
in every such inscription. P writes in flowing phrase, p. 177, 
“ II donne ensuite la constitution de son royaume, tant ad¬ 
ministrative que religieuse. II a fait graver sur cette pierre 
la loi qui rdgit son royaume, pour que le peuple en prit 
connaissance .... Cette inscription est rest^e la base ion- 
damentale de leur vie civile ot religieuse.” Unfortunately 
this strong prepossession of all the editors displays itself, in 
the largo amount of intrusive material they find it necessary to 
import into their translations, and in the surprising liberties 
they take both with the grammar and with the natural sense 
of the text. If other “codes” with which of late we have 
been made familiar are no better grounded in the facts of 
speech than is this, it is safe to say they never could have 
been administered. From . beginning to end of the section 
there is not found a single one of all those verbal phrase-forms 
and modal particles—permissive, mandatory, or prohibitive— 
without whioh, in an uninflected language, uo “ code ” could 
possibly be known to be such. The only, natural and obvious 
inference, both from sentence form and from content, is that 
in his goneral survey of the conditions prevailing in his reign, 
the Prince, by a natural transition, and with natural and 
pardonable pride, passes from the visible prosperity, security, 
and happiness of his realm to speak of the kind and just, 
government which has made those things possible. The 
features of that government he expounds concretely and 
dramatically, precisely as he has expounded the prosperity, 
by a series of illustrative examples or scenes—idealized of 
course. But with true human and true literary instinct he 
has refrained from marring their interest and weakening their 
force by attempting to make them prescriptive. 

With this comprehensive statement, the value of 
which any one conversant with the language is invited to test 
for himself, I must dismiss this matter. I trust I may be 
excused from exhibiting in detail what I cannot but. regard 
as mere foibles on the part of scholars whom I sincerely re¬ 
spect, however much I disapprove of some of their methods 
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—scholars my own obligations to whom I am ever ready to 
acknowledge. 

21. The new topic is introduced by characteristic 
metrical phrases. The first dipody is identical with the one 
commented on in 6. Its second word is here written with 
ol instead of ei,—which is probably correct. Its last word is 
certainly, Iff and not W as S and P have it. 

22. The opening of the line finds us in the midst of 
another metrical phrase, no doubt conventional as well. The 
first word is wholly uncertain. Its consonant may be either 
n or a, since small dependence can be placed upon the little 
horizontal stroke which alone distinguishes between the®. 
The stroke is there, but the stone cutter has the habit of 
carving just such a stroke from the angle of the adjacent let¬ 
ter o by way of a flourish. Not ono of the known words which 
the letter might represent at all fits the sense. In such a case 
the native scholar is utterly at a loss to understand the 
European’s.remorseless pursuit of the individual word. It 
may have been, as he well knows, no word at all, but only 
an extemporized rhyme or a hazarded jingling pendant. For 
him all considered speech it Fine Art, quite as valuable for 
its sensuous effect and suggestion as for its logical and defin¬ 
able content. • Fine Art it is too in that the whole is some¬ 
thing far other and greater the mere sum of its parts. In such 
cases the native trusts himself absolutely to the total impres¬ 
sion, and questions not the uncertain detail. And he Is not 
wholly wrong. Who but pedants ever pursue the precise con¬ 
tent of each illustration in one of Macaulay’s dazzling flights, 
or question separately tlie logical definition of the words in 
Poe’s haunting phrases ? In the present case we have our cue 

in lta ‘ trusts ' and ffi; ‘ props “ Sympathizes and helps ” 
is what the whole is felt to mean. It should be remembered 
also that because nearly all its words are monosyllables, the 
Siamese is fairly compelled to secure by some such means 
as these the needed rhetorical amplification of its otherwise 
highly condensed diction. 

. In the midst of this serious writing iru sounds sur¬ 
prisingly like a bit of modern half-slang in the sense of “ are 
great hands to ” “ are forever-”. But there seems no es¬ 

cape from it. Nor need we flinch, I imagine, from the obvious 


suggestion of the set phrase which follows, that children and 
wives are sought in order to help in cultivating the fields. 
The suggestion is not universally abhorrent to human nature. 
The invariable precedence given to ‘children’ in the phrase 
ifiu, meaning ‘ family ’, is, I imagine, wholly a matter of 
euphony. The more sonorous ifitj is reserved for the final place 
and the heavy phrase-accent. See Note 2 p. 18. The intro¬ 
duction of the subject, Iwdvfilvi ‘ people of the realm ’, after 
the statement is apparently complete, is quite foreign to 
present literary usage, but is a frequent device of racy talk, 
and follows well the lead given by *ihj above. 

In the literal sense of ‘ father ’ the word rip occurs 
thirteen times in the opening section of this inscription. As 
honorific prefix to the hero’s name, it occurs later ten times, 
and in all of these I render it ‘Prince’. Twice only, here 
and in 1. 24, does it occur without any limiting word, and in 
both I render it ‘ the Prince as suiting best both syntax and 
sense. B, S, and P, all choose the literal 4 father ’, perhaps 
as lending itself better to the idea of a “ code ”. 

25. G an is an ancient conditional conjunction equiva¬ 
lent to dl ua or dl into, 4 if —the UR curiously paralleling the 
‘an’ or ‘and’ of the elder English 'an if’. Besides its ordinary 
function as the conjunction, ‘and’, the word hr has some 
idiomatic uses in this writing which it may be well to notice 
hero. 1) In 22 and 78, with circumflex accent, it is equivalent 
to ‘-soever ' after the indefinite pronoun In. 2) In 51 it seems 
the equivalent of the modern distributive particle a: 4 every ’, 
so that hr 6 should mean 4 every year ’ or better ‘ year by 
year 3 ) The hr which immediately follows this last may 
be the idiomatic- sentence-closer still frequently heard in such 
locutions as uu hr and -su hr, though I have rendered it 
by ‘and’ in the translation. 

26. All the European editors assume that *ri must be 
the pronoun ‘me’. But the writer nearly everywhere else 
uses $ in this seuse, even in this immediate context, 1.29. 
There is no assignable reason wby he should change the pro- 


noun here. Moreover it is very doubtful, to say the least, 
whether at the time of this writing the abject noun ‘slave’ 
had advanced so far in that series of changes which at last 
have made of it the haughty, self-assertive T of modern speech 
to inferiors. is still courteous in the North. There is no 
evidence yet to show that at this time *81 was a pronoun at all. 
I take it therefore in the meaning it has everywhere else in this 
text; namely, ‘ subject - 

' 28-31. This passage has proved a very perplexing one, 
and largely so because of the usual lack of explicit connection 
between its members. The difficulties mostly disappear if 
we regard it as illustrating the Prince’s generosity in his 
treatment of visitors of rank, but at opposite ends of the 
scale of wealth and power. The customary gifts and courtesies 
are not neglected in the case of the one because he is poor 
and weak; nor, because he is now in the Prince’s pow r er, is 
advantage taken of the other to crush in him a possible rival. 

31. A mon I take to be variant spelling of *di A mn, 
1. 113—114, which plainly must be our modern till An 'enemy’. 

which follows it, is of course its alliterative pendant or 
echo, introducing no new idea. Cf. p. 19, and Note to 1. 23 
above. 

The extremites to which editors have been driven 
under the tyranny of the code-idea may be seen in the follow¬ 
ing renderings of this passage :—“ After the goods have been 
stapled up in the town and stored,’ there will be made an 
election of slaves and a rejection of slaves. Such as are 
clever in spearing, clever in fighting, shall not be killed, 
neither shall they be beaten.” B. “ Dans les condamnations 
k inort q’on fasse choix des chefs de bande; qui sont de vrais 
tigres, ne pas les tuer serait un mal.” P. . 

32 . m is a demonstrative of place ‘there’ or ‘yonder’ 
still in use among the Lao. The device of a bell for securing 
the Prince’s personal attention to an appeal for justice, crops 
up everywhere in the Orient. The classical version is no 
doubt the one in the Thousand and One Nights, where the 
hero is none other thau Haroun A1 Raschid himself. It ap¬ 
pears in classical Siamese in the work entitled ati wm matin. 
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3G. 4o ‘right’ lias been misread by B, S, and P, as $o 
' name ’ both here and in 26 above. 

41. In all my earlier attempts to read it, the first 
word of this line seemed hopelessly lost in the corrosion of the 
surface of the stone. The transliteration therefore left the 
space unfilled. A last exhaustive scrutiny of the writing, 

. however, undertaken in the preparation of the plates, convin¬ 
ces me that S and P wore right in reading nmi. Traces which to 
the eye were completely lost, wore brought out in a careful ‘ rub’. 

A similar gap, with similar uncertainty as to what should fill it, 
is found at the beginning of the next line. S and P insert la 
repeated from the preceding context. But it seems hardly 
- logical to say ‘ clear as it is to drink water of the Kliong.’. 
{Since I have no alternative suggestion to make, I prefer to 
leave the spaco unfilled, as does RS. . 

43. The gap noted above seems to have been caused 
by a drip of water, which has excavated a deep narrow 
channel that extends continuously some six lines further, and 
h then with interruptions quite to the lower edge of this face of » 

the stone. While in this line it has not entirely effaced any 
one of the three letters involved, it has left the reconstruction 
■ of the text more perplexed than ever. The real trouble is to 
discover anything that will make intelligible sense in the 
same phrase with at the end. of 4*2. 4 has definitely closed 
the adverbial phrase preceding eft, leaving that word to be¬ 
gin the subject phrase. That word is tne Indian numeral 
‘ throe ’, likely to be used only in some compound name or / 
title. The general sense, which fortunately is unmistakable, i 
calls for something equivalent to ‘ circuit ’, or ‘ distance ’ or 
perhaps ‘ wall ’. The fragmentary traces at the beginning 
of the line suggest yj with a faint lino which might be part of 

an \ making leT with the letter following. But no word 
fulfiling these conditions has yet been found. S and P read 
“ tripura daiand translate “ les trois faubourgs compris ”. 

- But the idea of faubourgs as constituent parts of a municipality 
seems wholly foreign to Siamese thought, nor would the 
Siamese apply to faubourgs separately the term ‘ pura' (buri) 
‘fenced city’, which includes all its parts. RS reads Itl, which 
'* is within the possibilities of the stone, but which leaves wl 
. entirely unaccounted-for. 
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46. must be meant for v§ ‘ all ’. Letters of 

the u-'fl-'D group are very uncertainly distinguished in this 
inscription. 


49. flu here and in the next lino is a perplexing word. 
Like several others in this brief passage it is quite as much 
stumbling block to native scholars as to foreign ones. 
Fortunately again the precise meaning of no one of them is 
essential to.a comprehension of the vivid scenes here sketched. 
I follow, but which no assured conviction, the suggestion of 
a native friend that it stands for wnnf 4 sorts ’, 4 kinds ’. ifiu 
4 cowries ’ recalls the time when these shells were the chief 
currency in Siam. The term won ifiu, 4 cowrie-flower is still 
the current word for 4 interest \ P translates : 44 monceaux 
de g&teaux " 

51. For ua d ua see Note 1. 26. »iu, a palm-leaf tablet 
containing the formula to bo recited in making the offering., 
botli here and in 85, 86, is f<fr ajw, to recite a formula. 


njww is fordS. 

61-63. olrtyn, which occurs twice here, and Dj"njn|ti 
of 11. 63—66, are undoubtedly variant spellings of the 
same word, and both probably name the very same ob¬ 
ject. The word was originally a Pali adjective, araflflaka, 
derived from arafi 4 forest ’ and moaning 4 of or in 
the forest'. In Siamese it became a noun, and means 
4 a forest-monastery' The correct Siamese spelling now 
should be either oiftjftjn, with modified vowel, pr pfajnjh:, 
which is the precise equivalent of the Pali form. The dis¬ 
crepant spe ling admits of complete explanation. The 
Sttkhoth&i scheme, it will be remofnbered, included no direct 

K bol for short a, but indicated that vowel by the device of 
bling the consonant. The consonant here is already 
doubled; but the other vowel, I, must precede its consonant, 
or precede both of them if there are two. So it had to be 
moved up to the front, and stand just after the r, giving us 

the spelling ornjnjn of 11. 63, 66. On the other hand, the 
Pali nasal fl has no equivalent sound in. Siamese, and the 
letter is rendered variously y or n, or ny according to circum¬ 
stances or according to convenience. If the speaker rendered 
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it as y , and pronounced arayyik, the scribe, unless lie hap¬ 
pened to recall the Pali, would inevitably write araiyik, and 
that is precisely what he did in 11. 51, 53. B understood the 
word, and translated it correctly, twenty years before S dis¬ 
covered in it the sure foundation of the now famous theory of 
the Aryan settlement of the peninsla of Indo-China. S and P 
both suppress the word entirely in their translations of this 
passage, where the manifest sense makes it impossible to 
render it ‘ les Aryons ’ or ‘ dos Aryikas *, reserving these for 
the more tractable passages further on. Cf. S pp. 7, 8 ; and 
P pp. 171, 175, 188, 189, and elsewhere. As for this im¬ 
mediate passage, it is difficult to see how any of the European 
editors could have imagined that what they wrote was in any 
sense a translation, so few and rare are the points of contact 
between it and the text. 

53. m aiu fa ‘ Black Lan Head ’ probably the name of 
some hamlet on the road between the forest-monastery and the. 
city. On reaching the word (muj) in this line, the stone-cut¬ 
ter was evidently in doubt whether it should not he spelled with 
the written vowel—in fact as it has come to be spelled in 
modern Siamese. To assure himself, with the point of his 
graver he very lightly scratched the word so spelled in the 
vacant space below the last word he had cut. The look of it, 
and very likely a glance at aji and kjj just above, convinced him 
that the spelling was wrong, and be proceeded to cut the word 
correctly. In spite of all the vicissitudes of time f| and in spite 
of the rough handling this stone has encountered, that lightest' 
trace of a passing thought in the stone-cutter’s mind six cen¬ 
turies ago may still be clearly read. His doubt was not illogi¬ 
cal. Why should not a spoken vowel have its symbol in the 
written word ? The pressure of that ever-recurring question 
has at last not merely legitimized the i which he was forced to 
leave out, but has created a symbol unknown to the Prince’s 
scheme for the hitherto unwritten short a. It has not accom¬ 
plished the same service in the entirely parallel cases of the 
unwritten u of fnu, and the short o of mi • v 

The assistance which the parallelism and balance of 
Siamese writing may sometimes render the student in dealing 
with words unknown or lost from the text, is well illustrated 
in. 11. 53—54. Two balanced pairs of words name a quartette 
of festive sounds:—wiuy-flw-iKOUr*&• The third word is entire- 
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ly unknown in any sense applicable here. The second pair is 
clearly marked as vocal by the *itj ‘ singing’ which we do know, 
as well as by the implied antithesis, iaou may therefore safely 
bo inferred to signify some form of vocalization. This iter¬ 
ance is presently confirmed by the appearance of the word, 11. 
53—54, in a balanced triad of festive Actions win ‘ sporting/ 
(ire), ‘ laughing,’ and iftou, ‘ carolling ’ (?). 


56—58. thn tfcp here and in 32 distinguishes the gate¬ 
way—the passage—from the leaves or doors used to close it. 

riiw tion is an old-time phrase meaning ‘absolutely’, ‘wholly’, or 
as in this case, it is merely a sign of the superlative degree. 
It occurs again in 10. Public* illuminations and displays of 
fireworks, of course, are what is spoken of in 57. unn 

of 58 lias caused editors infinite trouble. B reads “a gong 
split in halves”. S, hopeless of the text draws wildly on his 
imagination :—“les routes se croisent”. P quite as wildly 
reads “La villa de Sukhodaya est immense, Test A s’y pordre 1 ’ 
Both S and P have changed unn of the text to udn, ‘thatch’, 
and as usual with no resultant advantage. Our Siamese 
scholars are quite as much at a loss. A solution seemed as 
hopeless as ever, when a Lao friend recognized in it a slangy 
colloquialism still current in the North, used in speaking of 
great numbers, amounts, and the like—comparable perhaps 
to such western slang as ‘fit to bust’, ‘till you can’t rest’, etc. 

- , 59. orjj'BPi is simply the Indian numeral eighteen used 
as a substantive designation of an image of standard dimen¬ 
sions, much as the Englishman says “a sixty-four pounder” or 
“a sifc-footer”. B has rendered the word correctly. 8 reads 
“une bibliothfcque”. ( P reads “des statues en relief”, and 
fortifies the rendering by the following footnote “Atthar^a : 
par lh les Thais d^signent les statuettes et bas-reliefs : manque 
dans les dictionnaires”. 

60. Caught in the tangle of superfluous verbiage just 
here, the engraver has lost his cue, and has repeated at the 
beginning of this line the four words he had just out at • the 
end of the last one. 

v 62. I strongly suspect that the second word is an error 
for A, which syntax and sense and the balanced phrasing alike 
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would lead one to look for here. An erosion at this point has 
obliterated all of the next word, or possibly of two short words, 
save a consonant at either end. B evidently understands 
for he translates “high priest”. S leaves the gap unfilled. P, 
for once does not write the word into his text, but transliterates 
“saingharftjas”, as though there naturally should be more than 
one. It would be very convenient to read rwmy& here. The 
context apparently calls for the name of some ecclesiastical 
functionary. A tracing from 64 where the word, though 
badly worn, is clearly identified, fits the space very well, 
But the final letter still remaining on the stone is the most 
serious obstacle in the way of this reading. True, the pro¬ 
nunciation would bo the same in either case. But Pali 
words had then a long orthographic tradition behind them. 
The scribe would be far less likely to misspell one of them 
than one from his own hitherto untamed mother-tongue. 

64 - djjnW the ‘Three Baskets’, name of the collect¬ 
ed Buddhist Scriptures. 

65. $n dri ifioJ . . . . ma Lao idiom answering to 

the Siamese wViin ifoj. S displaces fm from its 

natural connection with the words before it, in order, as it 
would seem, that he may enlarge thereby the Aryan aristo¬ 
cracy which he has discovered in the word ‘Araftfiio’. ITis 
reading is:—“ Tout les instituteurs do notre ville sonb tous 
venus do la ville Qri Dharammar&ya (sic) et demeurent avec 
les Aryens qui ont un temple” etc. P reads Tons les 
immigrants venus de ville de Qvi Dharmadtja vont, sans ex¬ 
ception, s’installer dans le quartier des Aryyikas ”. 

66 . uu at the end is, of course for The en¬ 

graver had not room for the second u at the end of this fine, 
and forget to put it in when he began the next one. A simi- 

* Jar omission, though not with the same excuse, occurs in 1. 
84, where we have for >fa. 

67—68. ‘rises up and stands’, ‘stands erect’. 

The unexpected o has sadly troubled the editors. B takes 
no notice whatever of the words. S discovers in them, of 

course, his prot^g^s ‘ les Aryens and reads “ Les ain^s de 
iCur race P simply says—' “ Part-ant de Sukhodaya. ” ' 




70. The phrase at the end of the line is recognized in 
the North as raj rff uruft. ‘ beautiful as if purposely made so’. 
The last word unffc is frequently used in Siamese of actions 
done with ‘malice prepense’, or with misleading intention, 
but not in this particular connection. The final j needed is 
supposably in the break at the head of the next line, the 
opening line of the third face of the stone, and is not the j 
which appears just at the edge of the break. As in a number 
of other cases, the problem of filling this insignificant gap at 
the beginning of a line has proved surprisingly difficult. The 

E roviou9 sentence is apparently closed, and the new sentence 
egins with the next complete word after the break. 

71. nu uou is certainly ‘ north ’ and uou, 1. 74, 116, is 
certainly ' south ’, however strange such orientation may seem, 
and however difficult it may be to account for the fact. It is 
affirmed that early sepulture among the Thais was always with 
the feet to the north. P lias exactly reversed the compass- 
points here, though ho has them right in 117, 121. 

72. Two letters have been lost from the beginning of 
this line. They should bo medial hotvveen initial d at the 
end of 71, and final u, the first letter legible here. S, P, 
and RS read dfnu==d^?nu, ‘united’, ‘joined’—which may be 
right, though the word is an odd one in this context. Of 
psu, plainly writ, neither otymology nor moaning are known. 
The presumption, however, is that it is the name of some 
image, since the term nn in this text is nowhere else applied to 
any inanimate objects save images and relics of Buddha. ' Cf. 
59, 60, 91, 93, 96, 101, 102, 103, 104. The engraver omitted 
the letters fn from the middle of the word dnwiYi, but by way 
of correction has supplied them in the interlinear space above. 

75. msinw still puzzles all.editors. B renders it‘a 
lake ’; S, ‘ des eremites S, ‘ des c&fcbres" penitents \ I would 
suggest that is not an impossible variant of mz, ‘pool’' 

or pond ’, from Pali s&r&, ‘ water ’, and that f\Wf may be for 
fnjmj 1. 41, ‘ spring’—which also seems to have been in B’s 
.thought. 

76—80. The spirit worship touched upon in these lines, 
is a most significant feature of the life of all the northern tribes 
of this peninsula down to the present time. In the south, 
though less obtrusive, it lies not far below the surfaoe, and 
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. crops up in unexpected quarters. It seems to be the survival 
of an aboriginal animism, long antedating both the Buddhist 
and the Brahmanical cults. 

80. Having sketched his early life, his prosperous reign, 
the splendor of his capital and its surroundings, Prince Kluln 
Ram Khftmhamg turns to note what he considers the three 
most Important events of his reign :—1 ) The preparation, 
consecration, and installation of four inscribed monuments of 
stone, of which we understand that our own was one. 2 ) The 
exhuming.of the sacred relics of Buddha, their lying in state 
for the adoration of the faithful, the solemn reinterment of 
them, and the building of a great pagoda and temple to be 
their final resting place and shrine. 3 ) The invention of the 
art of writing. Highly significant of the measure and stature 
of the man himself is the choice ho makes from among the 
achievements of what must have a stirring reign. Interesting 
too is his reversal of the order of time—already referred to, 
p. 9—to give the art of writing the place of honour at the end 
and climax of his story. • 

The era here used is not named, but it is ,certainlv 
neither the Buddhist Religious Era nor the Little, or Civil, 
Era, which has prevailed in all oivil records of later times. 
What is known of Stikhothfti history from other sources loaves 
no doubt that the Era is the Great Era, M&ha Sikk&rat, 
beginning in 79 A. D. For an account of the many eras 
which have had currency in this peninsula to the confusion of 
historical studies, see Phdngsaw&dan Yondk, Introduction 

E . 104—112. The date here given, ( 1293 A. D.) seems to 
the real date of the inscription, though this is not distinct¬ 
ly said. The notes of time and sequence in the language— 
l£and sj, 1 . 82, make it clear that this was not the date of 
the planting of the palm grove, as B understands. S reads , 
the last figure of the date wrongly 2 instead of 4. P has it right 
in his transliteration, but his translation reads 1314. The 
plain statement that ‘ the Prince planted these palm trees, 
S disposes of as follows “ le seigneur de la c41&bre ville ; 
de - - Sukkhothai, la reeonstruisit k nouveau.’ 

86 . Q has alreadly been noticed 1. 25. \h is regularly, 
a word of affirmation ‘it is’ .or ‘it was’. By a singular turn it 
has become a word of negation as well. In deliberate speech 
and writing, when the sense is negative, a negative particle 
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follows it at the end of the phrase : wiTi itlu Tu .iKilii, ‘‘it was 
not that da} r ”. Colloquially, however, the negative is often 

entirely omitted, so that the statement becomes I'fl'itJu finiu— 
which is precisely what wo have here. The idiom strikingly 
parallels the French idiom with ‘pas’ and other words. S has' 
missed it altogether, but P understands it correctly: “Cette 
lecture . . . . ne se fait pas le jour oh” etc. It is interesting 
to .note that a writer on this same inscription in the 
Vajirafiflana Magazine, p. 3576, 1. 5, lias exactly reversed tt’s 
mistake, making a positive clause negative. JIo glosses 11. 
108—109 as follows : vn idu vm itlu man Ufflii fRwnulw. 

88— 89. The ceremony here must have been akin to 
to the present fin 

89— 90. S renders as follows: “Pendant un mois 
entier, solon la coutumo, on fit dos fetes h installer l’dldphant 
blanc, qui fut nourri par les rdvoltds; Xm dora son beau 
palais. He mfirae pour lo taureau appeld Rupa Qri.”—a some¬ 
what surprising outcome from the two lines I runto is probably 
what is now known as tm irato, the howdah-fastenings. aaju is 
probably provincial for jaju the hangings about the elephant’s 
front. To this day central Lao either drops r altogether 1 , or 
substitutes an l for it. 

92. The reader will notice that the text nowhere dis¬ 
tinctly says that the four inscriptions so abruptly spoken of 
bore were engraved on the ‘stone slabs’ mentioned in 1. 82. 
Yet unless we connect the. writing with the slabs, there seems 
to be not the slightest reason for saying anything about either. 
But absolutely convincing on this point seem, to be the 

words in 1. 96: lull flu.fi-^rwhicK can mean nothing else 
than the very stone and the very inscription we are 
now studying. No suspicion, however, of any such idea 
crossed B’s mind when he wrote Hlie flat stone called 
the Manangsila, in the form of an alms-bowl, is placed (as 
Dagob) above the relics, to close the foundation formed .oy 
the stone.” The last clause is, of course, mere nonsense. 
Schmitt for a moment had a glimpse of the truth, and wrote : 


— 7 ~ 1 “V wuiumuvu UIUIOVU UUo 

theory that there was but one stone, and it was “ un trOne 
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en pierre ”, (1. 82). So he says here “ la pierre qui ici sert de 
trOne est appelde Man&nga-Qila m£tra ”. This stone with its 
pyramid-top would make a “ trone ” less comfortable even than 
some we hear of now-a-days. 

Of the places mentioned in this connection none have 
been identified save 'Alta, which H.K.H. PrinceDamrong tells 
me is the old name of iCoj aw, a town in the neighborhood of 
Nftkhawns&wfin, situated at what was then the confluence of 
the two main branches of the Menam. 

97. utff, ‘thought’ should rightly appear in the case-form 
j/tu. But the Siamese, with no cases of its own, is not at-all 
particular about the cases of Pali or Sanskrit words,- regard¬ 
ing them as variant forms of the same word, among which it 
is at liberty to choose whichever it likes, without reference to 
the construction. uW ‘ that which receives ’—the word which 
has become specialized to mean the bowl in which the priest 
receives alnis of food. 

98. The lack of explicit connection—which has been 

noted before as a preplexing feature of this writing,—leaves it 
uncertain whether the statement which begins at the head 
of this line; is an independent one, or is dependent upon . 
mu ‘ see ’ as its object. If this last were the case, the 
proper connective would be n ‘ that ?. Indeed, that word may 
have been there, though now lost in the break at the end 
of 97. To me there seems little reason for mentioning 
again the Prince’s parentage, and the scope of the allegiance ‘ 
he claimed, unless it were to state the purpose for which 
the inscription was set up. I have therefore supplied‘that’ 
in the translation, and perhaps should have supplied its 
'equivalent in the transliteration also. ; 

99. rm (ana) and an are well known names of north¬ 
ern peoples, xn I have not been able to identify. The river 
U is the great affluent from the north which falls into the 
Khong above Luang Phr&bang; P translates here: “Tant.' 
ceux qui habitent les rives des cours d’eau, que ceux qui 
habitent la brousse. ” 

100 . in con is a very unusual phrase in such connec¬ 
tion. B connects it with the preceding words, and trans¬ 
lates : “ were called out ”, S, assuming the same construe- 
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tion, but with different sense, says: “vinreut se r^unir ”. 
P does not translate the words at all, evidently considering 
them as an introductory formula for the new date,*—with 
which I heartily agree.’ Possibly we might save somewhat 
• of the color of the expression if we were to say “ When the 
year 1209 opened”. 

The nature of the Epilogue nn<I the questions of its * 
date and cbirography have already been touched upon, pp. • 
*15, 21, 23. The altered writing marks very visibly the open¬ 
ing of the new section in the middle of 1. 108. The chief 
difficulties in the passage are those which concern the identi¬ 
fication of plaoes named. These have been for the most part 
satisfactorily solved, and the results so far attained have been 
embodied in the translation. There remain only wren, 

and non. urm is doubtless for uwi, with the usual nor¬ 
thern • substitution of l for r. Phlua, which eluded earlier 
search, has been visited by Rev. Dr. McGilvary. It is now 
a little town on the upper reaches of the Nan river, jjiu I am 
assured is found in old writings for ihuy-but that should not 
justify P’s alteration of the word in the text. 

The following verbal points should be noticed:—The 
. third word of 112 is incomplete, apd so far nothing has been 
made of it. Sinoe, however, it is plainly coupled with £ 
‘knowledge’ in the carefully balanced triad of 11. 112—113, 
one canuot be far wrong in rendering it by some such word as 
‘insight’. Similarly hr: at the end of 112 I have rendered 
‘ability’ or ‘force’. fOR ‘ saved, ’ rescued' . 11. 115, 117, 

121 , seems used here in some sense rather more technical, 
but not precisely made out. One of my Lao friends 
tells me that in such connection it is the equivalent of . 
t \i ‘unto’. Much the same is the case of the phrase itJufi (or 
should it be ?) of 11. 116, 119,123. In both cases I have had 
to content myself with a gloss. 1. 123, may be introductory 
to the following statement—as S and P understand it,—instead 
of concluding to the preceding one, as I have considered, it. 
In that case some word other than wfi will have to be found for 
the gap in 1. 119, where I have supplied aift as probably being 
part of a stereotyped recurrent phrase, identical with the one 
in 1. 123. 
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I cannot think that the ringing eulogium of 1. Ill ff., with 
its distinct personal note—placed as it is at the climax of 
this whole writing, and following without break upon what is 
said explicitly of Prince Khtin Ram Kh&mheeng by name—could 
ever have been intentionally wasted upon a subject so vague 
and generalized as “Les habitants du pays des Thais”.. The 
syntax, moreover, is wholly against any such reference. The 
phrase with which it begins, uri ru o*h ti lu iflwln, cannot be the 
subject, since the introductory preposition hr marks it plainly . 
as adverbial— “0/ men that are in the Thai realm, .... find 
a man to equal [him] you cannot”. Some pronoun, of course, 
our western idiom compels us to supply; but it should be sup¬ 
plied as all sound principles of interpretation direct, and as tne 
native inevitably supplies it in his thought, from the subject 
last spoken of—that is, the Prince. No one who had not 
first determined to make “les Thais” and “les Aryens” 
synonymous terms, would ever have thought of thrusting the 
Prince out of the place of honor reserved for him in this 
peroration. 



Notb 8.—In preparing the following list it has been thought' beet to 
avoid, any confusion which might arise from unfamiliar spellings, by present¬ 
ing words still current in their current Siamese forms; though whore the dif¬ 
ference is considerable or the identification is at all doubtful, the form in the 
text has been preserved, and the modern equivalent has been added in 
brackets. Words no longer ourront either in Siamese or in Lao are marked 
I obsolete. Those found only in the northern dialect are marked Lao. No 
attempt has been made to isolate elements common to Shan and Thai, nor 
the inherited Chinese element. For revision of doubtful etymologies I am 
specially indebted to Dr. 0. Frankfurter of the National Library. 


I. Words recognized as of foreign origin. 

A. - From the Sanskrit or Pali 

nj$ umf Ifningn fix ini mom ixxn inn 
mx ino urn ux'iix iJn2qf llnchvi vh(forwxxtu?) vnyitf 
v!tu vwx(qvvix) wit imjxijx m wxs nWonjw nvn 
uirt m fm xi 2 ijx xin xmrfx dmiJn <fyim dnn <ftmi 2 
; diflui rfx dxnvwrf rfxixxnxi 2 rixcfifuiWi do 

rin vwmofi ogjixri iwn (for oiun ?) ox'tyqjn eimxtf 
SwiXiWHJ Oinrtn (51). Also the following which are account¬ 
ed effectively naturalized:— no (in vuno) nx 4h pno vnu 
nty xd mwi mx (hoi color. (ii) 

B. From the CambodianfiXSYU fiXtWi (for d:vft ) 
nqn nx-3 mi ; ihlft iwn ( ?) (7). Also the following 

effectively naturalizedmo lJxilJ idno dru wuy 01*1(6). 

. C.. Proper names not recognized as native, and not in¬ 

cluded under A. or B. above:— mo a people my 2 YU a demon 
I 24 the-river 2 qi m a people nan nix* oninmu dm 
0 the river (11). 
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II. Words apparently Thai or effectively natur- 
. alized :— % . ' . 

nw ini nu n uri n nn no now nou nxrrnu nx:n4 

nim’n rimi inn non noio innou uno4 unoo noi frm 

'flu drive uu sing in in rice [T\ enter n (w)nvi no- 

•d du in lu no no^ 104 iou (for non ?) non mu rii 

m m nu n an: obs. nu Inn Inx Inx noiu 41 4iu 

.. * now (uu) 404 n: < , fn ni In in mn <14 mu n nu 

•. noun obs. li *1114 114 artisan 114 is* forever (idiom) liu 

ma .10 iso io iou in riu Tfo iou jJ5 (rn) nu rii 

In IrT n inuo inon mow n jSou anw non noin mu rS 
Iri mo n nu mow obs. n obs. no inu ag (an) unn 
h US- 3 (^m) rin nw go (no) vn In irh vhu mo *(*?) 

imf4' inuu inuniou obs. nn nou no avT no-*nobs. 5 
no«3 ntw m mu nutnu. 104 (no) no nn nbu wn 

V / l/X u r f| ' is A 5 s <k A / i \ *4 

tuovwojviuo ww wo Iw wo wui wandw viu tu4(nu4) wuo 

. . • iwo wu woo wow inu iwu iuoj uo Lao tiJ no • lJn u 

ii‘ uo=iiio obs. iiJu uiin i)n iJx:n xlin lJon im mui/obs, / 

2 '4 A ‘ \' " '.i 1/ * ’ * y, 

tin u mo / obs. luon u uwn disarm obs. U4 tJ4 irf=i V\> 

rn obs. d4 ww vn wiu w ww covet obs. iwo iwou wn 

‘ • , . rfwLao iiw ww Iwu (wou) wo W (w) wxoo - wn vio ww 

Ivl wi. un uu V uo ui wuin 2 2 iuu iuo iuo4 (u) U04/ T 

• ui| miou tp5 (u5) Imy ith vug* tp (5u) ; . qjii (wuu) 

ItJUobs. lUGU (uu) OU UOU tyqjlU obs. lx V ITfin IXU4 

ixuw ixou x' m xu xon xou xou «i*h4 (ran*).- on‘ ou' ^ 
t' T ■ Jar «& 

v , V101 014 Lao 01U. 01U VI01U 010 10U4 LOU obs. 

A 

ioow carol obs. qn o along obs. on M004 ion iou no and. 
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no expletive part, ilcm uflT cm ciou TU It' 1 M Ti OH 
MH MT1U ITU'] Lao TO (fS l(i filW U $U fill ({ l&N 
idan (mu3)c?o itfo i(? on and ijn (rtn) dou.<j4 <Jn (don) udn 
d (cfw) ti04 and tfOU IvT M?l Lao =UU Ml Ml MTU MU 
MT MT laugh Lao IMU ILM4 Mfl 0 U 101 diu oon and 
Ion loo (oou). And the following proper names :— rilllVN 
non uigo-j . mn wiring uwn vicir uwti ( mi ) wiu (wiw) ; 
toturh ioo<nw (fivnu itfo* ricmno toz mow 319 • 


CORRIGENDA. 

P. 6, 1. 23. For rock not yot precisely determined read slato-rock.* 

P. 16, 1. 25 ff. For the number 63 in the table read 62. 

>» •• i) 317 „ ,, ,, 319. 

>» ti ti. 404 . ■> >, „ 405 . 

P. 17, 1. 8. For the number 834 in the table read 336. 

>• ••* »> 70 „ . „ „ 69 . 

P. 22,1. 2. , For Sangkhaburi read Sanfehaburj (Muaug San). 

P. 37, 1. 6. To the words Royal Asiatio Sooioty add of Bengal. 


FIRST GENERAL MEETING. 


A general meeting of the Siam Society was held at the 
Bangkok United Club on the evening of Tuesday, Feb. 2nd. 
Dr. 0. Frankfurter, President .in the chair, when Professor 
Bradley read his paper on the “ Oldest Known Siamese 
Writing ” before a large audience. 

In introducing the writer of the paper, the President 
said To every one acquainted with our local history the 
name of “ Bradley ” is known. Dr. Bradley arrived in Bang-, 
kok in the reign of King Phra Nang Klao in the year 18&5. 
He lived throughout that reign and the reign of King Mong- 
kut and died in the present reign in 1873, after having re¬ 
corded in his Calendar and other publications what was 
noteworthy in Siamese customs and history. Through his 
profession he was brought into contact with all sorts and 
conditions of men and what strides have been made in the 
knowledge of surgery in Siam we owe to him. He it was 
who first introduced vaccination, and through him and the 
American Missionaries was also introduced the art of print¬ 
ing, and Bradley’s editions of the Kotmai, the Phongsavadan, 
etc., are known to all interested in literature. Thus in in¬ 
troducing his son, Professor Bradley, my task is an easy one. 
“ Stet magni nominis umbra." Professor Bradley was born 
in Bangkok in the reign of Phra Nang Klao in 1843, he lived 
in Bangkok nearly through the wholo reign of Phra Chom 
Klao, .he went to America and Europe and arrived in Bang-; 
kok again early in the present reign, and finally left for the 
United States in 1872. His interest in Siam, however, never 
Hugged, as shown by his papers on Siamese grammar and 
phonology, and, to sound a more personal note, one might 
speak of the care he took of the Siamese students who were 
studying at California University. 

Professor Bradley has kindly consented to read before 
us a paper ou one of the famous Siamese inscriptions of, 
Sukhothai which was brought to Bangkok in * ’ ‘ T ^’ 

Mougkut whilst he was in the priesthood. 

Buddhist inscription, recording, not so much 
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and conquest, but the happiness which the people of the 
realm enjoyed in the reign of Phra Ramkamheng, what he 
did for the culture of the people, how he understood the 
Buddhist religion, what are the maxims of Government by 
which he was guided, how he was the first to use the written 
Thai characters for records. The inscription already shows 
all the characteristics of later Siamese, its fondness for 
poetry and couplets so that also in this respect it is a most 
valuable document. Of course attempts have been made to 
explain it. We have first a version given by Professor 
Bastian in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 
vol. XXXIV. (1864). He simply recorded what the scholars 
in King Mongkut's reign told him ; no attempt was made to 
elucidate doubtful points, and he did not publish the original 
version by which to control it. We have also in Bowring’s 
Siam a short reference to this inscription. But the first 
scholar who seriously attempted an explanation was the late 
Pfere-Schmitt. He gave two different versions, first in the 
Excursions et Reconnaisances vol. VII, and later in the 
Mission Pavie, Paris, 1898. There are small differences in 
the translation, and we must admire the diligence bestowed 
on it, but the Rev.‘ Father can scarcely escape the reproach 
that in his explanations he was influenced by the Aryan 
Theory. Siamese versions and explanations have likewise 
been published but, unfortunately, as we all know, for the 
western scholar things written in Siamese, Graeca sunt non 
legitur. The real value of the inscription will be shown to 
us by Professor Bradley in his paper. 

Professor Bradley then read his paper. 


At the conclusion of. the paper the President said : 
—In the very interesting paper to which we have just had 
the pleasure of listening, and for which in the name of 
this Society it is my. duty to express to Professor Bradley 
our heart fill thanks, Professor Bradley has shown in one 
concrete example, certainly the most prominent one of 
which w r e know at present, what treasure is still un¬ 
explored, what rich harvest may still be found in the 
deserted cities of Siam, to serve as documents for the 
history of progress and civilisation. He has shown us, I 
take it, also, the necessity which exists to collect these in¬ 
scriptions and to incorporate them in the Corpus Inscrip- 
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tionum Siamensium. That this hope of scholars both Eastern 
and Western will soon he fulfilled we have, however, good 
reasons to believe.. Already excavations are made in old 
cities, the inscriptions found are collected and preserved 
from the inclemency of the weather. We have in Siam no 
written records of ancient Kings, or rather, we should 9ay, 
they have not yet been traced. What therefore remains are 
the inscriptions in which the Kings aud people recorded their 
pious deeds, and in collecting them, it will become true what 
the poet said, perhaps in another sense 

“ Wenn Mensr.hm sr.liweigm , werden Steine reden." 


•* ' 


Mr. R. W. Giblin in seconding the motion said ;~~ 

“ I have much pleasure in seconding the vote of thanks 
so happily proposed by our President. 

Professor Bradley’s account of the inscribed stone and 
his translation of the inscription will always rank very highly 
in the records of this Society. They will be published in the 
Journal almost immediately and so reach those who have not 
been able to attend this meeting. I think that I shall be ex¬ 
pressing the wish of all the members of the Society present 
to-night in stating that Professor Bradley’s able paper should 
bo the first of such a series as will embrace all the inscrip¬ 
tions which have been found in Siam up to date, and those 
others,- as they are brought to light, which our President has 
indicated yet remain to be discovered. 

It may be said that those inscriptions which have 
already been copied have been deciphered and the translations 
published, and Dr. Frankfurter has referred to that Corpus 
Inscriptionum Siamensium ( not yet in being ) which should 
contain copies of the known inscriptions. But the point I 
wish to make is that it will be worth while to publish in the 
Journal of this Society even those translations which have 
been made, with illustrations or copies of the inscriptions 
themselves. Professor Bradley has shown in the case of the 
Sukotai stone’.that it has been possible to improve on former 
readings of it, and if that achievement is not to be accom¬ 
plished in every case, the publication of inscriptions in the 
Journal, with their translations, will be of the greatest 
interest to those of us who have not the learning to decipher, 
while to those who can do so the.means will be increased of 
indulging in the exercise of their science and skill. 



I am able to state that a copy of a Lao inscription 
not, I believe, hitherto published, will presently be printed 
for the Journal of the Society; and Dr. Hansen, who is 

E resent here to-night, has been good enough to promise that 
is translation of it, first done into Siamese, will be done into 
English by him, so that it may be printed and appear with 
the illustrations.” 

Dr. Hansen remarked that there were a great number 
of inscriptions in the North, which he believed had never 
been published or translated. 

The vote of thanks was cordially passed, and those 
present afterwards inspected the rubbings of the Sukhothai 
inscription which were on view, and the meeting terminated. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

* 


In giving a translation of the MS. printed under the auspices 
of the Committee of the Yajirahftna National Library dealing with 
the history of Siam, or rather Ayuddhya, from Chuhsnkaraj 686-966 
( 1804-1604 ), designated by the title of « Phra Uajaphongsavadan 
Krung Kao Ohabab liluang Prasilt," it may not be out of place to 
state briefly what are the indigenous sources of Siamese history as 
now existing. 

Tn the reign of the King Phra Buddha. Yot Fa, in the year 
1795, a history of Siam was compiled from old sources, the author¬ 
ship of which is ascribed to Krom Mtln Mahisvarindnlines. On this 
was based the history written in 1840, in the reign of Phra Nang 
Klao, by Prince Vaaukri, known afterwards ns Somdet Phra Pa»u- 
manujit, and under the auspices of King Mongknt this latter version 
was printed in the printing office of Dr. Bradley in 1865. This 
history contains the history of Siam from the establishment of 
Ayuddba as the Capital to its destruction by the Burmans in 1767, 
to which was added as an appendix the history of Khun H lining 
Tak and of tlio first years of the reign of the founder of the present 
dynasty Phra Buddha Yot Fa. 

Wo read in the Chinese Repository, vol. 11. (1883-1884), 
page 478:— 

« Klin, a young native who was formerly employed as Siamese 
compositor in the printing office at Singapore, has been for some 
time past engaged in preparing types from such materials as that 
country affords, and he is now making preparations to print the 
Siamese history in 25 volumes. The amount of each volume will be 
the contents of one of the Siamese black books which aro formed of 
thick paper folded backwards and forwards into from 30 to 35 folds.” 

In the same magazine, vol. 5 (1836-1837) up to vol. 7 (1888- 
1839), a translation of the Siamese history was printed, commencing 
A. D. 1357 up to 1639. This translation was made by the Rev. 
Dr. J. Taylor Jones, and its very literalness leaves no doubt about 
its genuineness. This translation does only to a certain extent 
agree with the two versions mentioned, and it might therefore bo 
well to refer to the fact that iu the Bangkok Calendar for 1860 
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a lis* of the Kings of Siam is given described as taken from an. 
accredited copy of the history of the Kings as preserved in the 
Royal Archives. But already in the Bangkok Calendar of 18G2 
the following note is found 

“ The Kings of Siam 

“ From the time the old City Ayuddhya was built, 

“ Chula Era 712, A. D. 1851. 

“ Furnished by Plira Alak, the Chief of the King’s Scribes, and 
doubtless with the approbation of His Majesty, designed by him 
we think, to correct the list of the Kings published in the Calendar 
for I860.” 

These . versions are based on tradition and on the very 
short and meagre records which were afterwards embodied in the 
yearly calendars ( phum ). In these phums were recorded what 
appeared to every person the most notable events; these phums, 
however, are only partly preserved, and as they were only to serve as 
a memorandum of events the persons noting them down deemed it 
in most cases sufficient to give the results. 

The history of Siam is what its name implies, a record of the 
reigning families. Siam is feudal country. The nobility existing is 
not a hereditary one, but simply an official. The persons holding 
an office are designated by the office they hold, and they have 
consequently, so to say, no individuality, and we have consequently 
also no family records, which would usefully supplement those 
existing of the Royal Race. 

Events are recorded without giving details, and in very many 
instances missing links have to be supplied by implication. 

Besides these phums it is stated that Pali versions of the 
history existed under the name of Culavyuha and Mahfivyuha, but 
up to now the manuscripts have not been traced. 

Complete foreign versions of the history of Siam in early 
■ times do not exist. The foreigners who came to Siam, came for the 
purpose of trade and necessarily everything was viewed from this 
standpoint. They were in most cases unacquainted with the 
language and were not received in Court circles, aud had to rely on 
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the gossip of the bazaar which reached them necessarily in a dis¬ 
torted form. Nevertheless these foreigners all agree that, for 
reasons variously explained by them, the Siamese had no 
historical records, and we may in support quote Jeremias Van 
Vliet, chief of the Dutch factory iu 1686, who, in his description of 
Siam, printed, Leyden, 1692, says :— 

“ However much old chronicles and trustworthy historians 
of the past, are witnesses of the times, councillors for the 
present and signposts for the future, the Siamese have little know¬ 
ledge thereof. The position, Government, power, religion, manners 
and customs and other remarkable things of foreign or outlandish 
nations are unknown to them, they hove also no curiosity to inquire 
into them: of antiquities of their country, of the beginning of war, of 
the conclusion of peace, of the loss of countries and towns, victories 
or defeats in battles, famous heroes or excellent persons in virtue 
and knowledge, eto., they have few descriptions, thus that then- 
principal descriptions consist in the laws of the country, the 
fundaments of their religion, the lives, deeds and praise of 
some dead kings whose fame was not so much based on Royal 
respect as on service rendered to the gods, temples and priests living 
in their country, and these descriptions were mostly committed to 
the care of the priests, by whom also their ceremonies, punishments, 
exhortions, consolations and instructions are formed. Thus amongst 
the nobility, the rich or civil population, not many chronicles or 
historical records are known, with exception of those which are 
reported verbally or are related in discourses. ” 

Without attaching any undue weight to anything noted 
down by Pere Tftchard it may also perhaps be worth recording the 
entry which he made under date November 19th, 1685. He writes 

“ Je ne vous ai pas dit que M. rAmbassadeur obtint hier une 
chose qui sera fort agreable au Roi. C’est les chroniques du Royaume 
de Siam. 

“ II y’a peine de la vie les avoir cliez soi et sa Majesty les 
accorda agrtiablement quand on lui (lit que cela feroit plaisir au 

Roi. ” 

These chronicles have, however, up to now not been traced. 
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With regard to the history before the foundation of Ayud- 
dhya, which is recorded in the Phongsavadan Muang Nua and of 
which a version has been printed in 1870, it can only be con¬ 
sidered as throwing a general light on the history. 

It is well known that the Kings and chiefs of principalities 
were eager to connect their history and that of the people over 
which they governed with events recorded in the legends of the 
Buddha. The Jataka tales were freely put under contribution, as 
has been pointed out by the late Phya Prajakit, who in the Phong¬ 
savadan Youok published just before his death gave many details. 

The names of cities and towns are mostly of Indian origin, and 
we find additional difficulties in locating them in the fact that when 
cities had to be abandoned, as often as not, on account of the dearth 
of water, or the river bed changing, or through invasions, the new 
places to which the people emigrated received the old names. 
Besides the ludiau names the original names are sometimes pre¬ 
served. There is therefore some difficulty in fixing the position of 
the towns mentioned, and it has for this reason been deemed 
more advisable not to attempt the location in this translation. 

Omens and portents play of course a large part in the events 
recorded, and in all instances these omens and porteuts can be traced 
to Indian folklore and religious belief or superstitions. For their 
explanation in the present version I am indebted to Hluang Lokadip. 

With regard to the style of our version attention may perhaps 
be drawn to the euphemisms used for events which in common langu¬ 
age would be described as adultery, conspiracy and murder. It is also 
interesting to note the large part played by Phitsnulok ns second 
capital. 

The dates given iu the new version do not agree with those 
given in the Bradley edition, which however agree with those 
recorded in the history of Burma and Cambodia. Now that would 
appear to militate against the genuineness of the new version, if it 
were not that the Burmese and Cambodian chronicles were compiled 
at a date considerably later than our present version. . - 
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The date3 given at the margin of the translation are those 
under which events are seemingly recorded in the Phra Raj Phong- 
savadan: in some instances, however, there are discrepancies in 
fact, such as in the record of the elephant fight of the Queen 
Suriyothai. 

I greatly regret that in transcribing names of places and 
persons inconsistencies have not been avoided. 



3 * 
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PREFACE 


BY 

HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
. PRINCE DAMRONG RAJANCBHAB. 

Hluang Prasut Aksornit * ( Pile Barien) found in a private 
liouse the present "history” and presented it to the National 
Library on the 19th January, 1907. 

From the book it appears that it was compiled in Chula 
1042, in the reign of King Narayana. The contents agree to a 
certain extent with the summary prefaced to the edition of the 
History by Somdet Phra Baramanujitj but in many places 
there are differences, and in some instances it appears that the 
present version is the more correct one. Thus in the reign of Phra 
Paramatrailokanat the former versions state, that the King reigned 
in Ayuddhya, where he erected the temple Chulamani in which 
he entered as a priest and in which he remained for 8 months. 
Investigations made showed that no temple of the name 
Chulamani existed in Ayuddhya, and the temple could uot be 
located. Now in the present version it is stated that Phra Parama¬ 
trailokanat proceeded to Phitsnulok, where he reigned and erected 
the temple Chulamfini and entered the Priesthood and afterwards 
died. Now a temple Chulamani exists in Phitsnulok, and this may 
serve as a proof of the correctness of the present version. + 
Furthermore in the wars with the King of Pegu, in the reign of the 
King Mabacakravatti, the other histories do not record the name, so 
that it had to be inferred that ouly one Kiug of Pegu waged war 
with Ayuddhya. The Burmese records speak, however, of two Kings, 
and our present version also speaks about two Kings in accordance 
with the Burmese annals. 


* At present Phra Pariyati Dharraadhata. 
f See Appendix. 
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The present history is written in a folding book in yellow 
characters on black paper. To judge from the writing it appears to 
have been written either during the last years in Ayuddhya or at 
the beginning of the Bangkok period. It would also appear that it 
formerly consisted of two books, but so far only one has been 
recovered. 

On examination it appeared to the Committee that both 
diction and writing showed that it was a genuine version, and no 
alterations were made in it, orders being given to print it so 
that it might not be lost. The present edition is an exact reprint 
of the MS. Where a word or passage could not be read, it has been 
left blank ; where there was indistinct writing, the words have 
been put in brackets. 
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Events In Ayuddhya 
From Chulasakaraj 686—966. 


May it be of good omen. 

In the year of the monkey, Ohulasak 1042, on Wednesday 
the 12th of the 5th waxing moon, His Majesty was pleased to give 
orders to produce the records formerly written by Phra (Hora) ancl 
such other records as could be found in the Library and also the 
Phongsavadan and to incorporate all in this " History” and to copy 
and arrange them according to dates up to the present time. 


In the Chula era 686, the year of the rat, the Buddha statue 
in the temple Phaneng Chong was first erected. 

In the Chula era 712, the year of the tiger, on (Friday the 
sixth of the waxing fifth month), at 9.54 a.m., the foundation of 
Ayuddhya was laid. 

In the Chula era 731, the year of the cock, the foundation o£ 

Wat Phra Ram was laid. At that time the King Phra Ramadhipati 
died, and he was followed in the Government by his son Soradet 
Phra (Rfime)suan. However in 732, the year of the dog, the 
Somdet Phra Paramarajadhiraj came from Suphanpun and took the 
sceptre in Ayuddhya, and he appointed Phra Ramesuen to the 
Government of Lophburi. 

In 733, the year of the pig, the Somdet Phra Paramarajadhx- 
raj proceeded to the North and conquered all cities. ; 

In 734, the year of the rat, the King proceeded to Muang 
Nakhon Phangkha and Sengch&rao, which he conquered. 

In 735, the year of the bull, the King proceeded to Chakan- 
( grao ), and the (Phya ) Sai Keo and Phya Khani Heug, the chiefs 
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of Ckakangrao, offered resistance. He had Phya Sai Keo executed, 
whilst Phya Khain Heng and his army fled and were able to reach 
the city. The King with his army then returned. 

In 736, the year of the tiger, the King Phra Paramarujii- 
( dhiraj ) and the High Priest Dharmakalyana laid the foundation 
of the Sriratnamabadhatu, to the east of the Palace, at the height 
of 1 sen and 3 walls up to the window. 

In the year 737, the year of the rabbit, the king took the city 
of Phitsnulok and he made Khun Sam Keo, the chief, a prisoner, 
and many people left at that time. 

In 738, the year of the dragon, the Kiug conquered the city 
of (Ckakangrao). At that time Phya Kham Heng and Thao Phadong 
conspired to resist the army of the King, but could not do so, and 
Thao Ph&dong disbanded his army and fled. The King followed 
them.with his army and defeated them. At that time many of the 
chiefs and officials-were made prisoners. The army of the Kiug 
then returned. 

In (740), the year of the horse, the Kiug again conquered 
CkSkangrao, and at that time Mahiidkarmaraja [of Chiengmai] 
tried to resist the King’s army, but as he saw he could not do 
so, he paid homage. 

In 748, the year of the tiger, the Kiug conquered Chiengmai 
but he could not take Milang Naklion Lamphang: he then had a 
letter addressed to MUn Nagara, the chief of Nakhon Lamphang, who 
thereupon paid homage to him and the King’s army returned. 

In 750, the year of the dragon, the Kiug conquered Cliakan- 
grao. At that time the Paramarajadhiraj fell very ill, and re¬ 
turning he died on the way. The Chao Thong Lan, his son, assumed 
the sceptre of Ayuddhya for seven days Then, however, Phra R&me- 
.suan came with an army from Lophburi and assumed the sceptre at 
Ayuddhya, and he ordered the execution of Chao Thong Lan. 

. 1° 757, the year of the pig, the King Phra Rfunesuan died 
and his royal son Chao Phraya Ram assumed the sceptre. 

In 771, the year of the bull, Somdet Phra Ram was incensed 
against the Minister’s conduct and tried to arrest him. The 
Minister, however, was able to escape, and he stopped on the opposite 
bank at PadSgucham. Thjs Prince Minister then approached Somdet 
Phra (Indr)araja, the chief of Suphan, offering him the sceptre of 
Ayuddhya. When Somdet Phra Indrarfija arrived, the Minister raised 
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an army, and plundered and conquered Ayuddhya. He then 
invited his Majesty Phra Indrar&ja to assume the sceptre and he 
appointed Somdet Phraya Ram chief of Padagucbfim. 

In 781, the year of the pig, a report was spread that the Phra 
Mahadharmarajadhiraj [of Chiengmai] was dead and that all 
northern cities were in a state of unrest. His Majesty proceeded 
to Mtiang Phra Bang, * and at that time the chief of the city and 
Phraya Ram paid homage. 

In 786, the year of the dragon, Phra Indraraja fell ill and died. 
At that time his eldest and second sons ( Chao Ai Phraya and Chao 
\’i Phraya) fought each other on elephants on the bridge Pa Than 
and both died in the fight. Then the third son assumed the crown in 
Ayuddhya and took the name of the Paramar&jadhiraj. Ho built two 
shrines in memory of his brothers at the place where they had fought 
and died at Pa Than-. In the same year he erected Wat Raj buna. 

In 793, the year of the pig, the Somdet Paramaraja conquered 
(Nakhou Luang,) and he then appointed his son Phra Nalchon Indr 
to hold sway over it. At that time the King ordered Phraya Keo 
and Phraya Thai to bring all images to Ayuddhya. 

In 800, the year of the horse, the Somdet Phra Paramarfi- 
jfidhiraj built the temple Maheyong in memory of his accession and 
Somdet Phra Ramesuau, his Royal son, proceeded to Phitsnulok, and 
it was then noticed that blood flowed from the eyes of the Buddha 
Jinaraj. 

In 802, the year of the monkey, a fire broke out in the 
Rajmandira. 

In 803, the year of the cock, a fire broke out in the palace 
Trimukh. 

In 8.04, the year of the dog, Somdet Pararaarajiidhiraj went 
on an expedition to Chienginai, but he could not conquer the city as 
he fell ill, and he returned with his army. 

In 806, the year of the rat, the King suppressed the contend¬ 
ing factions, and erected a camp at Pathai Khasem, and after 
having made 120,000 prisoners of war, the army returned. 

In 810, the year of the dragon, Somdet Phra Paramarajadhiraj 
died and he was succeeded by his son Phra Ramesuan, who took the 
name of Somdet Phra Paramatrailok. 


* Near Nakhon Sawan, on the old liver-bed. 
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In 818, the year of the goat, the King [ of Chiengraai J 
conquered Chakangrao and wanted to take Sukhothai, but as he 
could not conquer the city he returned with the army. 

In 816, the year of the dog, many people died from a per¬ 
nicious fever. 

In 817, the year of the pig, the King prepared an army to 
conquer Malaka, [the Malay peninsula.] 

In 818, the year of the rat, the King prepared an army to 
conquer Muang Lisobthin. At that time the King reinforced the 
army and established his headquarters at Khon. 

In 819, the year of the bull, rice was at famine prices amount¬ 
ing to 800 cowries, equal to one fuang, for one measure, and a cartload 
was sold at 250 ticals. 

In 820, the year of the tiger, religious festivities were held and 
500 statues of the Bodhisat showing his 500 births were cast. 

In 822, the year of the dragon, plays were performed and 
large gifts were bestowed on the Buddhist Priests, the Brahmins and 
the hermits, as an inauguration of the Buddha statues. At that 
time Phraya Salieng * created a rebellion and went with all his 
retainers to the Maharaj [of Chiengmai.] 

In 823, the year of the snake, Phraya Salieng led the army of 
the King of ('hiengmai to conquer Phitsnulok, but as the expedi¬ 
tion was not successful, he went on a roving expedition to Kam- 
phengphet. As he was not able to conquer the city within seven day3, 
the Maharaj returned with his army to Chiengmai. 

In 824, the year of the horse, the Chief of Nakhon Thai with 
all his followers emigrated to Nan; then the Phraya Kralahom 
received orders to bring them back. He also went with his army to 
Sukhothai, which city was reduced to submission as of old. 

In 825, the year of the goat, the Sorndet Phra Paramatrailok 
reigned in Phitsnulok, whilst the king under the name of Sorndet 
Paramaraj reigned in Ayuddhya. At that time the Maharaj [ of 
Chiengmai] sent his son on an expedition for the conquest of 
Sukhothai. Then the Sorndet Phra Paramatrailok and Sorndet 
Indraraja prepared for resistance, and the Sorndet Phra Raja defeat¬ 
ed the army of Phraya Thien, and his army encountered the army of 
Miin Nakhon and he entered on a fight on elephants with him. At 
that time there were great disturbances and the Laosian soldiers 


* See Bradley. Journal Siam Society, Vol. vi, page 59. 
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surrounded with four elephants the royal elephant. Soindet Phra 
Indraraja was wounded in the face by a bullet and then the 
army of the Mah&raj returned. 

In 826, the year of the monkey, the Somdet Phra Paramat- 
railok built the temple Chula Mani. [in Phitsnulok]. 

In 827, the year of the cock, the Somdet Phra Paramatrailok 
entered the priesthood at Wat Chula Mani, which lie left after 8 
months. 

In 880, the year of the rat, the Maharaj Thao Bun seized the 
city of Chiengmai from Thao Luk. 

In 833, the year of the rabbit, a white elephant was procured. 

In 884, the year of the dragon, a prince was born to the King. 

In 835, the year of the snake, Hrattn Nakhon presented gold 
threads to cover the sword [acknowledged the sovereignity] • 

In 836, the year of the horse, the King conquered Salieng. 

In 887, the year of the goat, the Maharaj of Chiengmai asked 
for relations of friendship to be established. 

Tn 889, the year of the cock, the foundation of Nakhon Thai 
was laid. 

In 841, the year of the pig, Phra Siha Rajadejo died. 

In 842, the year of the rat, Phraya Lau-Cbang died and the- 
royal consent was given for the appointment of Phraya Sai-Khao as 
prince of Lan-Chang. 

In 844, the year of the tiger, festivities were held for 15 days 
for the inauguration of the Phra Sri Ratna Maliadhatu [and the 
King composed the Mahiijati.] 

In 845, the year of the rabbit, the Soindet Phra Paramarajn. 
went to the elephant enclosure at Sai Yoi. 

In 846, the year of the dragon, Somdet Phra Jethiidhiraj, 
elder brother of the king, and the son of Somdet Phra Paramarn- 
jadhiraj entered the priesthood. 

In 847, the year of the snake, the King’s son left the priest¬ 
hood and was established in the dignity of Phra Mahauparaj 
[Crown Prince.] 

In 8-48, the year of the horse, the Somdet Phra Paramara- 
jadhiraj went to reside at the elephant enclosure in Samriddhi. 
Puma. . 

In 849, the year of the goat, the son of the Maharaj [of 
Chiengmai] died. 
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In 850, tliG year of the monkey, the Somdet Phra Parama- 
rajadhiraj proceeded to the conquest of Thavai, and whilst the city was 
being taken many strange events happened. A calf was bora with-eight 
feet j from one egg a chicken was hatched with four feet; from three 
eggs six chickens were hatched; the rice was sprouting into leaf 
and the same year Somdet Phra Pararaatrailok died [in Phitmulok .] 

In 852, the year of the dog, the foundation of the walls of 
Bichai was laid. 

In 853, the year of the pig, the Somdet Phra Paramarajudhirnj 
died and was succeeded by Phra Jethadhiraj, his elder brother, in 
Ayuddhya, and he took the name of Phra Ramadbibodi. 

In 854, the year of the rat, he erected a shrine to the memory 
of Plira Paramatrailok and Somdet Phra Paramarajadhimj. 

In 858, the year of the dragon, the Kiug conformed to the 
five Buddhist Commandments, and he ordered the old plays to be 
performed. 

In 859, the year of the snake, he had the festival of the first 
initiation into Brahmanism performed. 

In 861, the year of the goat, he built the Vihara of Wat Sri 
Sanphet. 

In 862, the year of the monkey, he gave orders for the casting 
of the Phra Sri Sanphet. It was commenced on Sunday the 8th ©f 
the waxing 6th month, and in 865, the year of the pig, on Friday 
the 11th of the waxing eight month the statue was dedicated. The 
dimensions were from the feet to the crest 8 wahs and the face was 
4 sok long and three sok wide, the breast 11 sok. The metal used 
weighed 53,000 catties, the gold for covering the statue weighed 286 
catties, the gold was of a fineness in front of seven and behiud of six. * 

In 877, the year of the pig, on Tuesday the 15th of the 11th 
waxing moon, in the morning, at the auspicious moment of 8.20 a.m. f 
the King proceeded to Na(khon) Lam(phang), which he conquered. 

In 880, the year of the tiger, the King dedicated tho Buddha 
Statue of Phra Sri Sanpet to commemorate his reign ; the art,of 
war was composed for the first time and he made a (census) of the 
whole population. 


* Gold of the first quality is of a fineness of nine. 

t i. e. fjfjy the thieves’ propitious hour, the moment apt 

for beginning valiant deeds. 
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In 886, the year of the monkey, the large right (tusk) of the 
elephant Chao Phraya Prab was broken. (Many anonymous letters) 
were written and many nobles were executed. 

In 887, the year of the cock,.there were also many 

earthquakes and many portents occurred. In the commencement 
of the year 888, the year of the dog, rice was sold at the rate of 
3 measures for one fuaug equal to 800 cowries; a cartload was sold 
at 104 ticals. The Royal son Buddli&nglcur was raised to the position 
of TJparaj, and he was to govern Phitsnulok. 

In 891, the year of the bull, a strange white appearance in the 
sky * wasseen stretching from the South-West to the North-West. On 
Suuday the 8 th of the 12th waxing moon the Somdet Phra Ramathibodi 
proceeded to the audience hall in the Palace, and he died the same night. 
The Somdet Phra Adit succeeded in ihe Government of Ayuddhya, and 
took the name of Somdet Phra ParamarS.j& No Buddhangkur. 

Iu 895, the year of the snake, Somdet Plira Buddhaugkur 
died and his sen succeeded him. 

In 896, the year of the horse, an accident befell the youthful 
king and then the Kingdom was'handed over to Phra Jayarajadhiraj. 

In 900, the year of the dog, in (he sixth month the ground 
was levelled for WatChi-Chieng, and a Buddha statue and a cheti were 
erected. In the eleventh month the King proceeded to Chieugkrai and 
Chiengkran, and on the 9th of the waxing 4th month, about 9 p.m., 
a violent storm arose and the heads of the Royal boats were damaged, 
and the bow of the boat Om Keo Sen Miiang was broken and the 


ooat Krai Kco was destroyed. 

• When the king arrived at Kampeugphet he found that Phraya 
Namyana was a traitor, so he arrested and executed him there. 

In 907, the year of the snake, on Wednesday the 4th of the 
jeventh waxing moon the King Somdet Phra Jayarajadhiraj proceeded 
x> Chiengmai; he made Phraya Phitsnulok commauder of the van¬ 
guard and established his headquarters at Pang Ban. On Saturday the 
L4th of the 7th waxing moon the army of the King raised camp and 
eft for Kampeugphet, where they arrived on Tuesday the 9th of the 
7tli waning moon. He established his army at Kampeugphet, and on 
Sunday the 14th of the 7th waning moon he had his army established 
it Chiengthong, from where he proceeded to Chiengmai._ 


* The phenomenon known as 


tnnirf (ton *• «• sea-air. 
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On Sunday the 4th of the 9th waxing moon the army of the King 
left Chiengmai, and arrived in Kampengphet on Thursday the 15th 
day of the 9th waxing moon, from where he returned to Ayuddhya. 

BBS. In Ayuddhya a large fire had broken out on Wednesday the 

4th of the 3rd waxing moon, and it lasted for three days before it 
could be extinguished. 

According to official records 10,050 houses were burnt down. 

On Sunday the 11th of the 2nd waxing moon the Souidet 
Phra Jayanxjadhiruj proceeded to Chiengmai j he appointed Phraya 
Phitsnulok commander of the vanguard who was to proceed with 
the King’s army to Kampengphet. There it remained for one month, 
and on Thursday the sixth of the 3rd waxing moon the King 
established his headquarters there, and on Sunday the ninth of the 
third waxing moon the King proceeded with his army to Chiengmai, 

On Tuesday the 3rd of the 4th waxing moon he conquered 
• Muang Lamphun Jai- 

On Friday the 13th of the 4th waxing moon there was a 
strange portent, as blood was seen on the doors of all places, 
houses and temples inside and outside the town. On Monday the 
15th of the 4th waning moon the King left Chiengmai with his army 
and returned to Ayuddhya. 

808 . In 908, the year of the horse, on the 6th mouth Somdet Phra 

Jayarajadhiraj died, and his son Somdet Phra Yot Fa succeeded him 
in Ayuddh} r a. At that time there was an earthquake. 

In 910, the year of the monkey, on Saturday 'he fifth of the 
oth waxing moon the King witnessed an elephant fight aud the 
tusks of the elephant Phraya Fai were broken iu three pieces. After 

■O'* two days the chief elephant Phraya Chaddanta uttered a noise like 
that produced by the sounding of a conch-shell. Furthermore there 
issued sounds from the Patu Bhaijant foreboding an event, and on 
Sunday the 5th of the 8th waxing moon an accident befell the King. 
The Khun Jinaraj took over the Government for 42 days, but an 
accident befell both him and one of the King’s wives named Sri 
Sudachandr. Somdet Phra Thienrajadhiraj assumed the throne and 
took the name of Somdet Phra Maliii Chakraphan. After he had been 
on the throne for seven months the King of Pegu, Pang Sevaki, 
appeared with his army before Ayuddhya in the 4th month. When 
Somdet Maha Chakraphan proceeded to fight the Peguau array, the 
King’s wife and daughter accompanied him riding on elephauts. Iu 
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the fight the vanguard was defeated aud iu the King’s army great 
confusion reigned. The Queen and her daughter fought with the 
enemies and they were killed seated on the elephants. Phra 
Mahadharmaraj&dhiraj aud the King’s son Phra Ramesuan were 
taken to Pegu by the army, and the elephants Phraya Prap and 
Phraya Nuphftb were forwarded to Kampengphet for the King of * 
Pegu, and then he allowed Phra Mahadharmarajadhiraj aud 
Somdet Phra Ramesuan to return to Ayuddhya. 

In 911, in the year of the cock, on Saturday the 10th of the 
2nd waxing moon a male white elephant was taken in the field of 
Tenasserim. It was about four soks high and received the name of 
Paccai-nagendr. At that time the first foundations for the walls of 
Ayuddhya were laid. 

In 912, the year of the dog, on the 2nd of the waxing eighth 
month the King Somdet Phra Mahachakrapliau had the ceremony 
of a Pathamakamma (inauguration of Brahmins) performed at the 
place Tha Deng; Phra Karmavaca was teacher of unauspicious 
lore; Phra Bijettha was teacher of the eight requirements; Phra , 
Indro was judge. 

Tn 914, the year of the rat, the armed transport boats were 
changed into war boats, and the figures of the animals at the head 
of the boats were also changed. 

In 915, the year of the bull, iu the 7th month the Majjliima- 
kamrna (second step iu the inauguration of Brahmins) was performed 
at Jainadburi. 

In 916, the year of the tiger, the King proceeded to the 
Elephant enclosure at Bang Lamung, when in all 60 male and female 
elephants were caught. Furthermore in the 12th month a male 
white elephant was caught in the forest near Kiinolianaburi. It was 
over four soks high and received the name of Phra Gajendradrodora. 

In 917, the year of the rabbit, on Monday the 7th of the 7th 
waning moon a white elephant was caught in the neighbourhood of 
Bejrpurl. It was 4 soks 1 khlib high, and received the name of 
Phra Keo Song Batr. 

In 918, the year of the dragon, in the 12th month an army 
was prepared to proceed to Lavek. The Phraya Ong Savankalok was 
chief of the King’s army with 8(0,000) men, (Phra) Mahamontri was 
commander-in-chief and Phra Mahadeb had under him buffaloes and 
(carts to the extent of) - - - The boats were in charge of Phraya Yao. 
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At that time a great storm arose and the boats were not in time to 
proceed with the army. Phraya Pamlaksna raised soldiers to attack 
the army in the night. He was, however, defeated by the chief 
army. At that time Phraya Ong Savankalok died, and also many 
elephants, horses and soldiers. 

In 919, the year of snake, on Sunday, 1st of the 4th waxing 
month, a large fire broke out in the palace. In the third month 
the ceremony of the installation of the priests took place, and also the 
IndraBhisek (inauguration) took place for the new palace. In the 4th 
month the feast of the seven-fold great gifts took place; the King had 
made for the white elephant a silver stand with four feet worth 
1,600 ticals and he bestowed seveu lady attendants and seven carriages 
drawn by horses. In the seveuth month the King proceeded to 
the Elephant enclosure at Trok Phra, where 60 male and female 
elephants were caught. 

In 921, the year of the goat, the King proceeded to the 
Elephant enclosure at the place Sen to, (where 40 elephants were caught. 

In 922, the year of the monkey, the King proceeded to the 
Elephant enclosure at Wat Kai, where he again caught 50 ele¬ 
phants. Furthermore on Saturday, the 8th of the 12th waning 
moon, a white elephaut was caught. The eyes, however, had not 
the peculiar white colour, a baby elephant followed the mother. 

In 928, the year of the cock, Phra Sri Sin was in the priest¬ 
hood at Wat Mahadhiitu. lie escaped to the place Muang Mot 
Deng; there the chief priest of Wat Pakeo gave him a favourable 
moment to enter the palace on Saturday, the 1st of the 9th 
waxing moon. 

At that time Phraya Siha R&jdejo was under punishment- and 
he informed Phra Sri Sin that after the wan phra he would be 
executed and he requested that auxiliaries should be raised before 
that time. Phra Sri Sin thereupon raised people and arrived in the 
Capital on Thursday, the 14tli of the 8th waning moon in the 
evening. On the morning of the wan phra, Phra Sri Sin entered 
the palace, where he died. 

When the complicity of the Phra Sangkharat at Pa Keo 
became known, he also was executed. 

In 924, the year of the dog, the King preceeded to the 
Elephant enclosure at Sai Yoi, when 70 male and female elephants 
were caught. 
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In 925, the year of the pig, Niphatr the King of Pegu raised an 
army in the 12th month. On Sunday, the 5th of the 2nd waning month, he 
conquered Phitsnulok. At that time there was a famine of rice and 
it was sold at the rate of 3 measures for one tical; many people also 
died of fever. The King of Pegu conquered all the Northern states 
and he then proceeded to Ayuddhya. Then the King of Ayuddhya 
asked for relations of friendship to be established, and the two 
Kings thereupon swore the oath of fidelity at Wat Phra Meru. 
The King of Pegu then asked that the King’s son and four white 
elephants be sent to Pegu. 

At thnttime the Sultan PhrayaTani assisted the King of Pegu, 
he being a traitor; he wanted his followers to enter the palace aud he 
rode on the white elephant and stood in front of the parade ground. 
He then dismounted from the elephant and went in the direction of 
Taleng Keng (execution ground). Thereupon the inhabitants of the 
capital, raising an alarm, fought the men of the Sultan of Taai and 
many of his people were killed. Phraya Tani was able to escape in a 
junk. In the same year the King of Lau Chang sent a letter asking 
for the Royal Princess Deva Krasatr in marriage, and the King 
was pleased to bestow her. At that time the Royal princess was ill 
and he then bestowed his daughter Phra Keo Fa instead. 

In 926, the year of the rat, the King of Lan Chang invited 
the Princess Phra Keo Fa to return to Ayuddhya, saying that he 
had asked for the Princess Deva Krasatr, and the latter was then 
sent to him. 

When the King of Pegu heard of these things he placed 
soldiers waiting in ambush, and Princes Deva Krasatr was kidnapped 
and presented to the King of Pegu. 

In this year the water in the river at Ayuddhya was very low. 

In 930, the year of the dragon, in the 12th month, the King 
of Pegu proceeded from Pegu, and on Friday the 1st of the 1st 
waxing moon arrived before Ayuddhya, where he established his 
camp at Lorn Phil. Whilst the enemy was surrounding Ayuddhya 
the King Soindet Phra Mahuchakraphan fell ill and died. At that 
time the Royal son Fhra Mahindradhiraj was negligent in defending 
the city, but Prince Sri Saova took it upon himself to defend the 
city When this became known to Soindet Phra MaliindrAdhiraj, 
lie did not trust this Prince, and so he made him prisoner and had 
him executed at Wat Phra Ram. 
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From that time onward the defence of the capital got weaker 
and on Sunday the 11th of the 9th waxing moon in 931, the year of 
the snake, at about 6 o’clock Ayuddhya fell into the hands of fife 
King of Pegu. On Friday the 6th day of the 12th waxing moon 
the Somdet Mahadharmarajadhimj was crowned by right of conquest 
in Ayuddhya. When the King of Pegu returned to Pegu, he took 
with him the Somdet Plira Mahindradliirftj. 

Jn 932, the year of the horse, Pliraya Lavek raised an army 
to proceed to Ayuddhya. He established his headquarters at the 
place Sam Vihflr. Fighting took place and the inhabitants of the 
capital came out to fight, and Fhraya Champadhiraj was killed on 
his elephant. 

Thereupon the Phraya Lavek retired. In this year there was 
very high water in Ayuddhya. 

Tn 938, the year of the goat, there was very little water. 
The Somdet Phra N&rfiyana proceeded to reign in Phitsnulok. 

In 934, the year of the monkey, the water was very low. 

In 935, the year of the cock, the water was middling. 

In 936, the year of the dog, the water was very high. The 
King’s son was suffering from a pernicious fever. 

In 937, the year of the pig, Phraya Lavek came with war boats 
to Ayuddhya. On Saturday the 10th of the first waxing moon the 
people from Lavek established themselves at Phaneng Xdng; in 
the battle which eusued the Cambodians were unable to offer effective 
resistance, and their army returned. Many people from Pak Tai were 
then made prisoners. In that year there was little water in Ayuddhya. 

In 940, the year of the tiger, Phraya Lavek raised an army to 
conquer Bejrapuri, but could not do so. The people from Lavek 
then returned. At that time the Phraya Chin Chantu escaped from 
Lavek, and took refuge in Ayuddhya; afterwards he, however, ran 
away and returned to Lavek. 

Iu 942, the year of the dragon, the walls of Ayuddha were 
pulled down and were re-erected near the river bank. 

In 943, the year of the snake, Yana Prajien studied occult 
science and thought of a conspiracy and found many followers. He 
came to Lophburi and established his camp at Hua Tri. He was shot 
and killed by an alien. In that year a letter was received from 
Pegu stating that in the year of the snake there would be no leap 
year. In Siam there was, however, a leap year. 
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Furthermore on Saturday the 9th of the 2nd waxing month 
it became known that the King of Pegu had died. In the third 
month Pliraya Lavek raised an army to take the city of Bejrapuri 
and the city was conquered at that time. 

In 944, the year of the horse, the Phraya Lavek raised an army 
and he made prisoners of the people living near the Eastern frontier. 

In 945, the year of the goat, a fire broke out starting from 
the residence of the Kalahom to the royal palace, and it spread 
towards the whole south of the city. A report was spread in that 
year that in Pegu preparations were being made to make a road 
to proceed to Ayuddhya. 

In 946, the year of the monkey, King Narayana, who was 
reigning in Phitsnulok, was informed that the Kings of Pegu and Ava 
were at enmity, and he assisted the King of Pegu. On Thursday 
the 3rd of the waning fifth month the chief elephant Svasti Mongol 
and the chief elephant Keo Chakraratna were fighting with each 
other, and the left tusk of the elephant Svasti Mongol got loose. On 
this the soothsayers forbade the preparations for a war. His Majesty, 
however, had given orders for the execution of the preparations and 
he started on the campaign. On Wednesday the 9th of the 5th wan- 
® 29 * ing moon the King established his army at Wat Yom, south of Kam- 
pengphet. On that day there was an earthquake and he sent his 
army to Kreng, and from there the King’s army returned to Ayuddhya. 
Tn Phitsnulok on Wednesday the 8th of the 10th waxing moon mar¬ 
vellous events happened, inasmuch as the Menarn Sai in Phitsnulok 
rose over the banks of the river for three soks. Furthermore an appa¬ 
rition of a female form resembling an elephant was seen; it had the 
appearance of a trunk of an elephant; the ears were large and it was 
seen sitting at the temple Prasad in Phitsnulok. A large elephant was 
standing on the lawn and it suddenly died. Furthermore many locusts 
were seen rising in the air so that the sun was obscured by them. 

In the same year the populations from the Northern pro¬ 
vinces were transferred to Ayuddhya. In the same year the King of 
Pegu sent Prince Savathi and Phraya Phasim with an army to 
Ayuddhya, and on Wednesday the 2nd of the 2nd waxing moon 
at 2.5 p. m. the King established the army at the place Sam Khauon. 
At that time the army of the King of Pegu was defeated aud fled. 
At that time a horse was bom with one head but with two bodies ; 
the feet were of a grey colour. 
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In 947, the year of the cock, King Savathi raised an army and 
established his headquarters at Saket, where he remained from the 
2nd to the 4th month. On Wednesday the 7th of the 5th waxing 
moon, at 10.24 a.rn., he established a camp at Lomphli and on 
Saturday the 10th of the otli waxing moon he proceeded by boat on 
the road to Pa Mdk. At that time many pelicans were flying to the 
right and left before the King’s boat, and on Thursday the 14th of 
the 5th waning moon the King on the male elephant Mangaladvib 
had all elephants and horses drawn up in line near the bank of the 
river. The sun protected him with a halo, and the rays were pro¬ 
tecting the elephants. 

At that time the army of King S&vathi which was established 
at Saket was defeated. In the same year the Mahaupar&j came 
with people to Kampeng Pliet, where they cultivated the fields. 

In 948, the year of the dog, on Monday the 8th of the 12th 
waning moon, the King of Pegu Ngachisayang proceeded to the 
capital. On Thursday the 2nd of the 2ud waxing moon he arrived 
before the Capital and established his camp at Khanou Ptik Khu. The 
army of the MaliSuparaj was established at Khauon Bang Taniio, 
and the enemy made preparations for surrounding the capital, and at 
that time constaut fighting was going on. The King, on Monday the 
14th of the 5th waxing moon 947, raised his army and proceeded 
by boat to attack the army of the Mah&uparaj established at 
Khauon Bang Tan&o. It retired to Bang Krad.in on Friday the 
10th of the 6th waniug moon, the King defeated the army of 
the Mahauparaj at Bang Kmdiiu again and it was scattered. Oa 
Thursday 1st of the 7th waxing moon, the King established his camp 
at Wat Dej, and entrenched it. On Thursday the 8th of the 7th waxing 
moon he put guns on the junks and bombarded the camp of the King 
of Pegu, who could not resist and retired to Pa-mok Yai. On Monday 
the 10th of the 4th waxing moon the King attacked the enemies, 
who were then defeated, and he drove them back, armed with a sword, 
towards their camp. On Tuesday the 10th of the 4th waning ;noon 
the King established his camp in an ambush at Lomphli, and entered 
into a battle with the enemy. The battle was carried on with great 
courage, the King fought on horseback, and many soldiers were 
Tailed by his own sword. The soldiers were defeated and returned 
to the camp, to which they were pursued. 

On Monday the 10th of the third waning moon, at 7 a.m., the 
King attacked the army of Phraya Nakhon, which was established 
at Paknam Muthulao. At that time he attacked the camp from 
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which the enemy fled after a great loss. The king of Pegu then 
disbanded his army and retired, when Phraya Lavek established 
bin:self at Bring Sai. At that time the King collected his whole 
army at Bang Kwdan, and on Thursday the 1st of the 3rd waxing 
moon, at the auspicious moment, he proceeded from Bang Krad&n 
and established his headquarters at Sai Khitaug, and from there he 
proceeded to Lavek. At that time the King captured many 
elephants nud horses, and many people were made prisoners. 

In 950, the year of the rat, on Monday the 8th of the 12th 
waning moon there was an earthquake. 

In 951, the year of the bull, rice was at famine prices and 
tvas sold at the rate of 10 tamliing for a cartload, which had to show 
the official seal of the Phraya Narayana. On Friday the 7th of the 
2nd waning moon there was an earthquake. 

,*o. In 952, the year of tTie tiger, on Sunday the 13th of the 8th 

waning moon, Somdet Plira Yriddharaj died, and on Tuesday the 
2nd of the 12th waning moon the Maliauparaj raised troops and 
came by way of Kanchanaburi. At that time Phraya Phasim was 
made prisoner at Takln- Samplian. 

mi. In 954, the year of the dragon, on Friday the 2nd of the 12th 

waxing moon the Uparilj came from Pegu. On Saturday the 1st of 
the 1st waning moon the palate of the chief elephant Phraya Java- - 
liubli&b prolapsed about 5 inches. In the second month the Maha¬ 
uparaj arrived at the frontier of Suphanburi and established his 
camp at Pliang Tru. On Sunday the 9tli of the 2nd waxing moon, 
at 10.12, the King came by water With his army and celebrated the 
ceremony of the consecration of arms at Lomphli and established his 
camp at Muang Wan, and on Wednesday the 12th of the 2nd waxing 
moon, at 8.51 a. m., the King proceeded on land. About dawn on 
the 12th day the relics of the Buddha were seen to be floating in 
the way the King took. On Monday the 2nd of the 2nd waning moon, 
at 11.18, th9 King rode on his chief elephant I h ray a Jayanubhab , 
and fought with the Mahauparaj at Nong Sfvrai. That was not done 
exactly at the auspicious moment. Whilst the elephant fight was 
going on with the Mahauparaj, the King Plira Narayana w f as slightly 
wounded in the right arm. Further the Mahauparaj came out 
riding on his elephant and liis hat fell off ; but he was able to put 
it on again, and then he died on his elephant. The chief elephant 
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Phraya Jayanubhab, on which tbe King had ridden, received the title 
of Chao Pliraya Prnb Hongsa (most excellent conqueror of Pegu.) 

In 955, the year of the snake, on Monday the 5th of the 10th 
waxing moon the King inaugurated his palace. He was at that 
time angry with the Peguans, and about 100 of them were burnt. 
On Friday the 10th of the 2nd waxing moon, at 9.36, the King 
proceeded to the conquest of Lavek and established his headquarter* 
at Bang Khuet. On Sunday the first of the 10th waxing moon 
Phraya Sri Suphan was made prisoner. 

In 956, the year of the horse, the King raised an army and 
proceeded to Satong. On Sunday the 3rd of the 1st waxing moon 
in the year of the goat 957, the King proceeded to Hongsa. Before 
that time the ceremony of consecrating the arms was performed at 
Lomphll, and the camp was established at Muang W&n. On Monday 
the 13th of the fourth waning moon, at 12 midday, ns he could not 
conquer Hongsa, the King’s army returned. 

In 9.58, the year of the monkey, on Tuesday the -1th of the 
6th waxing moon the Laosians fled. Khun Cha Muang fought them 
at Takhien Duen. On Thursday the 6th of the 3rd waxing moon rain 
was falling for three days constantly, as if it were the rainy season. 

On Thursday the 11th day of the 11th waxing moon, at 8.-18 
a.m., in 961, in the year of the pig, the King proceeded with an army 
to Tong U, and celebrated the ceremony of consecrating the arms afc 
Lomphll, and established his army at Wat Tan. In the 11th month, 
when the sun was standing between Virgo and Libra, on Wednesday 
the 10th of the 4th waxing moon, the King reached Tong IJ» 
and he established his army about 30 sen from Tong U. After the 
army had been there for two months, a famine broke out and many 
people died for want of food. On Wednesday the 6th of the 6th 
waning moon the army of the King returned to Ayuddhya. 

In 963, the year of the bull, in the seventh month there was 
an eclipse of the sun. 

In that year statues of Siva and Niirayana were received, and 
on one and the same day homage was paid to the four statues 
[of the Brahmanic gods) by being carried in procession. 



In 964, the year of the tiger, the King went for pleasure to 
Lophburi, and in 905, the year of the rabbit, the army of the 
Vanguard was able to bike Cambodia. 

Jn 900, the year of the dragon, on Thursday the Oth of the 
2nd waning moon the King proceeded from Pa Mok by water and 
performed the ceremony of consecrating the arms at the place 
Ekaruj and established his army at Phra Lo. That day was very 
warm and it was one when Saturn was proceeding one degree to 
the sign of Sagittarius. At that time the King made a journey 
and arrived at the capital city at Thung Don K^o.- 
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NOTE. 


Whilst this work was in the press, H. U. FT. the Prince of 
Lophburi, who was in the Northern Provinces on inspection duty, 
forwarded a copy of a stone inscription which he found in front of a 
hall at Wat Chulamani in Phitsnulok, showing a facsimile of the 
footprint of the Buddha. A translation of the inscription is printed 
herewith as an appendix to this history as it agrees with the facts 
recorded therein. 


In the year of the monkey, 826, during the reign of His 
Majesty Phra Biimadhibodl SrT Parama Trailok&narth, He ordered 
the temple Ohulftraani to be built with a view of entering it as a 
priest. At that time there were three Sovereign Kings, viz:—Pliraya 
Lau Chung, the Mahuriij Pliraya Chiengmai and Pliraya Hongsavadi 
who as an act of piety presented gifts. 

In the year of the cock, 827, on Thursday the 14th day of the 
8th waxing moon, His Majesty Phra Riimiidhibodl SrT Paramatrai- 
iokanarth entered the priesthood, aud after the Royal son had paid 
obeisance to him, he ascended the Royal palanquin. He then 
arrauged for the entering of the priesthood of five of his retainers, 
and afterwards he arrayed himself in priestly garments and at the 
same time 2,848 persons entered the priesthood with him. His 
Majesty remained in the priesthood for 8 months and 15 days. In 
the fifth month His Royal son and all officers of state invited him 
to leave the priesthood so that he might govern over his people. 
His Majesty left the priesthood and proceeded to Ayuddhyn. 

When 10 months 5 days and 2222 years of the Buddha era 
had elapsed (Ch. 1042) at 11 o’clock in the forenoon Hluang Siddhi, 
the Royal Page, received His Majesty’s command, and Hmun 
Rftjsangliakari got written instructions and cloth to be given to the 
Phra Guru Dharmatrailokaimrtli Rajamuni STla visuddhucuraya, 
the head priest of Wat Chulamani, for making an impression of the 
footprint, which according to His Majesty’s orders should be kept in 
Wat Chulamani as an object of worship for Samana Brahmans and 
people who had not worshipped the footprint. His Majesty then 
commanded to have a stone inscription made to show the history. 
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the ordinances and the amount ot laud, the temple servants of 
(Miulamfmi who were to watch over the impression of the footprint 
and the hair relics of the King. 

On Friday, the first of the waxing moon in the year of the 
cock, 10-1-3, at the auspicious moment (about 10 a.m.), the stone was 
placed in position. 

After the ordinances had been examined they were sealed 
with a seal of a man holding the book of Phra Sri Surendmdhibodi 
Abhaibiriya Brahmadeb nvjamatylidhibodi Sri Kala Samud Samuh 
Phra Surasvati, which they placed on the written characters. On 
the 11 th day of the 1st waxing moon of the year of the cock, the 
third of the decade, His Most Excellent Majesty Phra Sri Samplict 
Phra Hnmudhibodl Srisindraparama mahacakrvatti isvara rajfidhirnj 
liamesuen dharmikaraj dejojay paramadevadidev Sri bhuvanadhi 
pesra lokajettlia visuddhi makut buddhankur paramacakrvatti isvara 
dharmika ritjitdliiruj was in the palace of Sri Suriya amarindraj to 
the north when the Phra Bimal dharm auantiVuia suddh utain 
riijkravi sri safiglia parinayok tipitalc dhara vara liana gambhi 
sadharinariij muni pabitr addressed His Majesty saying Phitsnulok had 
formerly laud and temple servants, now all the servants are scattered 

about and the priests ought.as the eighteen men were 

servants of the Wat Cliuliiiuani.and if any any one should 

afterwards engage these 18 servants who were destined to be 
temple servants, and thus have GQvernment duties ascribed to them 

.the persons doing so will eutail eternal punishment 

and they will uot see the Buddha, the law, the congregation for 
ever and ever. 
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Some Remarks on 
Kaempfer’s Description of 
Siam, 1690. 


" People living in glass houses should not throw stones ” is 
a very old saying. Few of us can boast of a handwriting which is 
such that a person not knowing the language iu which we write, 
will be able to read and pronouuce it correctly, even if he knows 
the value of the written signs. We should be well able to pronounce 
correctly any text in a language unknown to us, if printed or writ¬ 
ten clearly in characters the value of which is known to us, although 
we do not know the meaning of the words. If we communicate our 
thoughts in writing to others we communicate them in sentences, 
and not in single words, and consequently, even if our writing is 
not very distinct, the person receiving it, will be able to gather our 
meaning from the context, although we do not cross our ‘ t, ’ or put 
the dot on the ‘ i ’ in the wrong place. This of course is common¬ 
place. These slight omissious are, however, a fruitful source of 
Hobson-Jobsouism, if wo want to giv,e the pronunciation of a 
word in a foreign lauguage. Few of the ancient or modern travel¬ 
lers cared to learn the language of the couutries which they visited 
and described; when they heard a word or the name of a place 
pronounced which was of sufficient interest to then^ they noted 
down what they believed they had heard. The diary or the notes 
. were nofc ver y carefully written, and in transcribing their text, our 
travellers, drew on their imagination, and we get names of places 
the explanation of which must tax our ingenuity. We find for 
instance in ancient maps of Siam the point of Cin. It is also called 
Kni, and it is not difficult to see that the name should have been 
spelt Kui. The ‘ i ’ was pointed iu the wrong place, ‘ u ’ mistaken for 
‘ n,’ and hence the confusion. Bowring gives the name of the 
third month in Siamese as ' sain’; wbat he mean was ‘sain’; it is a case 
of careless handwriting and bad punctuation, just as Morgen for 
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Mergui. Another fruitful source of misunderstanding is, when 
the traveller is told the meaning of a word and in editing his note¬ 
book believes he has a genuine word in a foreign language. We 
have thus a Paklat belo ( i. 0 . below) where below is the 
translation of lang ( lower), iu contradistinction to Paklat bon, the 
Upper Paklat. 

Now one of the best observers of foreign countries is the 
well known Engelbert Kaeinpfer, the Physician to the Dutch Embassy 
to the Emperor of Japan’s Court, whose history of Japan together 
with a description of the Kingdom of Siam, 1690-1692, still hold its 
own. Before starting on his voyage to Japan he visited Siam with 
the Dutch Embassy, and we owe to him an exceedingly interesting 
and on the whole exact description of Siam, as it was in the first 
year of the reign of Phra Phetraxa. The information he records 
was given to him by the members of the Dutch factory, who, we 
may suppose, were at that time persona grata at Court. Now 
Kaeinpfer gives us in his report of Siam names of places which he 
passed and the names of persons with whom he became acquainted. 
Most of them look like Siamese words somewhat gone astray, and 
it requires in most cases but little reflection to correct them, as we 
would correct printers’ errors. In the reprint of Kaempfer’s work 
issued by MacLehose, that has not been done, and it may not be 
considered an ungrateful task aud a tribute to his memory, if we 
fulfil this posthumous office. Most of the mistakes are due to a 
careless handwritiug, aggravated by the fact that the work was 
issued and translated after his death from his German manuscript. 
He had au untrained ear, which did not distinguish between mutes 
and aspirates, and to which many vowels sounded alike. Kaeinpfer 
of course did not know Siamese, and the Dutch who gave him 
information gave it to him in bazaar Siamese. 

Now the first man who supplied the Dutch on then- 
voyage with information was one called Monproncena, a 
merchant of Siam. His real title is Mtin Plirom Sena, 
and he was one of the King’s factors. The Pali title is 
Brahmasena. He gave the name of the largest of the rocks 

and small islands as Samajotn i.e., Sam Roi Yot, the 

three hundred mountains. The several rocks and islands which we 
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saw on our Larboard, he called Pran or Pram, i. e., lljiyU J Pran. 
Next, he said, followed Czain or Ceam, which is Cham a9 marked on 
Bowring’s map, from which a direct road led to Mergui; then further, 
going up, Putprih, i. e., the popular pronunciation of Pexaburi, i. e., 

Phritphrij thenIsan, i. e., Yisan, a<VlT ; then Maya Klon, which is of 
course uunOOO ? Me Khlong; then Satzyin, i. e., Tha Chin ( vh^U )l 

theu the mouth of the river Meinaui, UVIUI (*• «• the river) which in 

the language of Siam is called Pagnam Taupia, Paknam Chao 
Phraya. 

Kaempfer arrived at the Dutch factory called Amsterdam, 
near the present Paklat. He then went to Bangkok, and after¬ 
wards arrived at Judia, i. e., Ayuddhya. He had an audience 
with the Berklan Chancellor of Siam, who has also the direction 

of Foreign affairs, i. e., the Phra Khlang (wxznflS) the keeper of the 
Treasury, and as such Minister for Foreign Affairs. It would 
appear from this statement, that as reward for the services rendered 
to the King in the troubles after the death of Phra Narai the 
Minister was raised to this position which is generally divided 
between the chiefs of the Civil and Military Administration. We 
know from other sources that Nai Pan was the Ambassador of 
King Narai to France under the title of Phya Visutr and assisted 
Phra Phetraxa in his negociations with the French garrison under 
La Farge.— \ 

“ The day of the audience there came over to our factory 
four Operas or Mandarins of the second rank. ” The title is 
Phra, and QQf) ok, is the epitheton ornans corresponding to 

the present ntU for Guna, honour. 

The names of .these Mandarins (to employ this word which 
corresponds to Skr. Mantriu, Councillor, adviser) were Opera Tsijat 

(Sriyot, an officer of the Treasury. With him came 
the official described ns the Siabander, t. e., the Malay title of the 
Harbour Master. “ Before sate the Mandarius as Oja Tewejaata, a 
Mahoinedan set over the Querry of the King’s elephants.” This is 
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the title of the official in charge of the King’s elephants viz., 

wsimnihmM. 

Bad handwriting and indistinct hearing converted the title 
to its preseut form. It is the title which the King himself held in 
the reign of his predecessor, Phra Narai. 

Oja Pipat is of course NTZ BIWwW llm He is described 
as the Deputy Berklam. We say to-day Under Secretary for Foreign 
Affairs. Kaempfer states in auother place that he was formerly ,f a 
domestic of Faulcon, of whom he learnt the skill of pinchiug 
.strangers.” 


In the second chapter Kaempfer deals with the state of the 
Government of Siam. TheTsiau Fa, i. e., or Sovereign, is the 

supreme (heavenly) prince. The Kiug is otherwise called 3 VMCW 
and it is only in the reign of King Mongkut that, on the analogy of 
luiJIUj nai ban, as chief of the household, the word . 

Nai Hluang, as chief of the State, was formed. The name of 

the King, Phetraatia, is a very near approach to IMT13 Phetraxa. 
He succeeded to the throne on the death of Pro Narees Naraye 
pintsiau, i. e-i WTSUlTtf WTZVnnumiJui<yi 

Kaempfer gives then the history of the conspirator as he calls 
Faulcon. The story is such as was current amongst the Dutch 
who had necessarily viewed the advent of the French with som 6 
misgivings. Monpi Tatso, described as the King’s son-in-law and by 

him adopted, is WJOVimJVlf'i alias tJJUJVlfi ( Pijathot, Aphaithot). 
It must be mentioned that Kaempfer in recording the dates makes a 
mistake of one year inasmuch as the events took place iu 1688, 
as witness the report of the French writers, aud not as he states 
in 1689. One of the names of places he mentions iu this case 
is Livo, which is, of course, Louvo, the present Lophburi, and the 
temple Wathniakprani Waan is oJinvnVIJOTnfU the temple 
dedicated to the memory of the Nirvana of the Buddha. 
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Kaerapfer in recording the death of Phra Narai’s brothers re¬ 
calls the violent death of the King’s uncle in October, 1656. He calls 
him Pracitama Ratia, which is WSrfrdflJnJTTin, Phra Srlsudhar- 
maraja. 

“ In this manner Petraatia got possession of the adminis¬ 
tration, with the title of the King of Siam Tanassari Suckefca and 
Poiseluke as also protector of Cambodia Jehoor Patany and 
Qaeda.” 

The title is clear, viz, Tenasserim, which up to 1767 formed 
part of the Kingkom of Siam, Sukhotliai, Phitsnulok, Johor, Patani, 
and Keda. 

“ By virtue of the aucient Laws of Siam upon the demise 
of the King, the crown devolves on his brother, and upon the 
brother’s death, if there be none, on the eldest son.” 

Now the succession to the throne is regulated by the Law of 
1360, according to which the eldest son of the Queen shall have 
precedence over all other Members of the Royal family. It is 
foreign to the purpose of the paper to show under what circum¬ 
stances the law was apparently violated. It will be fouud that it 
was the case when the lieir apparent was of tender years and it was 
uecessary to put a stronger man at the'head of affairs. It was then 
that the King’s brother became Heir presumptive. The office held 
was designated by the name of Wang Na, the Palace of the vanguard* 
wrongly translated Second King. 

Iu Kaeinpfer’s time this position was held by Peja Surasak, 
also called Peja Wania and Fai Waui, i. e., the Phra Mahauparaj 
Sarasakdi, the Wang Na, Fai Na. He is frequently mentioned in 
the Phoug9avadan as Nai Madiia. He is said to have been the sou 
-of .King Narai by a Laosian. His mother was given in marriage 
to Phra Phetraxa, by whom he was adopted. It is known that 
the quarrels he had with Faulcon led finally to the overthrow of 
Faulcon. He was heir apparent and succeeded to the throne on the 
death of Phra Phetraxa, and Kaempfer rightly states that he had 
charge of all crown affairs. We have already mentioned the Peja 

Phraklan. Peja Wan is the YITJUTO (the Minister. of the House¬ 
hold) and his title “ Thao Peja Tararaasa ” is Chao Phraya Dliarma. 
.He is one of the four supports of the States the Cbatastambha, just 
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as the Peja Jummaraj. Ho is described as Chinese and as being 

Chief Justice. The title is WStnmini and he is in charge of the 
Capital both for civil and criminal affairs, and has been so up to the 
reform of the Law Courts in 1893. 

Peja Poletheb, whom Van Vliet calls Oya Poeletip, is 
wrtnwcunvi and his position among the four supports of the State 
is that of Receiver General, and he held the administration of the 
Crown Lands and their revenue. The present office is of course 
that of M iniatry for Agriculture and Trade. 

The Peja Tsakri is fmtmnT, who in former reigns divided 

with Peja Kalahom, MStllflfnlviW, the administration of the 
provinces, the Cliakri being in charge of the Civil, and the Kalahom 
of the Military administration. These formed together the Great 
Council of State. 

We have already referred to some of the minor officials, as 
Kaempfer calls them. Oja Tamain, Captain of the guards, is 
u V 

WntnmtJItl, his proper title is Captain of Ms tea force *, aud Oja 

De Tsiu is Captain of the land forces ( General). 

The other remarks Kaempfer makes of the official hierarchy 
are correct: there aro no hereditary family names, great men are 
called after their employment. And he is also right in the order 
of the dignities, Peja and Oja, Opera, Oluang, Okucen, t. 
OBfTD^and Omucen, fjQnwilu. Peja and Oja are described as 
princes. That must be taken with a certain restriction. They 
are the highest titles in the official hierarchy, aud as such rank 
after the Prince. In Kaeuipfer’s time a new dynasty had just come 
to the throne and no princes of the blood were recognised.' 

Kaempfer says that the Kingdom of Siam, is by the 
nations called Muan Thai t. e. UJfU W “ In their books it is 

sounded with this epithet, Krom Thep Pramma haa Ikoon ( Circuitus 
visitations Deorum ), the Circuit of the visitations of the Gods.'* 
This is a pretty free translation for Krung Deb Mahanagara, which, 
simply means the excellent capital or the great city, or with its full 
title f< Dvaravadi, ” the city with many gates. King Mongkufc In apt 
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article reproduced in the Bangkok Calendar for 1871 says : tl The 
city i9 now called Krung Deb Mahanagara only from the custom of 
so calling the northern capitals. Any city becoming the capital of the 
Kingdom was thus named. So it was in regard to the Capital of Chao 
XT Thong, which is now denominated Klii Pom, it was anciently 
Krung Deb Mahanagara, which being translated into Siamese, 
would be the great city or the Royal city where the Lord of the 
great city resides. But if the word Krung be translated strictly 
according to the original it means river. Hence whoever was Lord 
of the river from its moutli.to its source, that man was called Chao 
Krung, Lord of the river, and the city which he made his residence 
was denominated Krung.” 

We can pass over his remarks about the name of the country 
as Tziam. Much has been written about it, and reference can be 
made to the Chinese name of Siam as Siemlo. 

In the description of Laos it requires not much acumen to 
see that Landjam and Tsamaja are Lanxang and Chiengmai. The 
description of Laos is accurate aud it has already been pointed out 
that both Lao and Siamese belong to the Thai race, whose manners 
customs and language are practically identical and that conse¬ 
quently to make a distinction between them is to make a distinction 
without a difference. 

In the Introduction, the editor of Kaempfer’s work has 
already pointed out that the author repeats himself now and 
then. So after a description of Laos he returns to Ayuddhya 
and once more gives some details. He speaks about temples and 
palaces, and it is not difficult to identify the names by which the 
Buddha was known, Prali, Prah Pudi Djiau, Saumiana Khodom as 

He mentioned in this connection the temple called in the 
Peguan Language “TsianpnumTsiun,”—what Kaempfer wanted to 
record in his pronunciation was Taiau Panum Tsuin, viz:—Chao 
Plianatn Xbng, an ancient temple of which mention is already made 
in A. D. 1269. 

We can easily identify also Prahkdi, Pratsiebi as 
Plira Tran ftSfljnJrm ? and in Pkka thon and Pulca 
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thon, we have XHTH9EN Phu Khao thong. 

We need not eater iuto details about the religion of the 
Buddhism in Siam. What has been said regarding it by ancient 
writers, only shows that a certain interest was taken in the 
religion, but it can teach us nothing, as the writers did not 
go baok to the original source, but were satisfied to record 
what they saw and heard from persons scarcely competent to 
deal with the subject. He speaks of the ecclesiastics and calls the 
Samanera, Dsiaunces or Friars. This is- of course bad handwriting 

for he wanted to write Dsiau nen i<Vii£Ui. The priests he calls 
“ Dsiau ku, ” i.e., i^in, nij master. This is still affected in remote 
places as a form of address to the priest. He also repeats the 
statement that the priests are calle d by the Peguan word Talapoi- 
No proof exists that the word is Peguan, although we find the word 
used as-designation for the priests in ancient writings. The places 
to which the doctrine has 8pread are of course Pegu, Siam, Cam¬ 
bodia, Arracan, Burma, Laos, Tonkin and Cochin China. The 
ecclesiastical hierarchy is correctly described, and the island to 
which the ecclesiastics were banished in case of crime, which 

Kaempfer calls Coccatsian, is Ko Ivathiu ( lfl15 TWO ). It is known 
that priests and persons of Brahmanic origin, according to old law, 
'occupied a privileged position, and no death penalty could be 
carried out on them. They were banished (Kotrnai Monfchierabal 
vol. 11.123. Cpr with Manu V. iii, 380). 

Kaempfer speaks then of the chrouology. He gives the names 
of the year, and in doing so we can again trace the consequence 
of a bad handwriting and of a bad pronunciation. Piji is of 

course Pi, the vowels are to be pronounced in the Dutch fashion, 
i. e. } oe-u. ae-a, and we then find no difficulty in recognizing the 
cycle of the twelve animals. He is also right in explaining the 
. names of the month as first, second, etc, but lie shares with others 
the mistake in stating that every third year the Siamese have an 
intercalary month. It is known that the intercalary month occurs 
seven times in nineteen years. He is Wrong in believing that he is 
translating the days of the week as he.does. He is simply recording 


the meaning attached to them according to astrological notions 
current in lus days, and it may be mentioned iu this respect that 
according to these astrological notions, Sunday is the day of the King, 
Monday of the Queen, Tuesday of the two chief Ministers, Wednesday 
of the people, Thursday of the learned, Friday of the Treasurer, 
Saturday of the city, t. e., they are considered propitious days for 
commencing any work. In Wan Alit we should read Wan Athit, a 
question of crossing the “t”. 

In enumerating the festivals he speaks of the Kitirabae and 
Kitinam, which are of course Kathin bok and Kathin nam festivals, 
at which the King bestowed garments on the priests. We learn from 
him that at Kathin bok the King proceeded to the temple Naphetat. Iu 
a Singhalese description the temple iu called Napatan where the final 
“t” was misread for ‘*n.” It is of course the Wat Na Phra Dhatu, the 
temple where some of the relics of the Buddha are kept. Kaempfer 
mentions besides the festival of the Kaupasa, and oppasa; they are the 
Kao easa and ok vasa, the entering and leaving the priesthood for a 
season during the Buddhist lent. He also meutions the festival Saliut 
sioiau, which he describes aa the festival of washing the elephant. 

This festival is called f\ LlTWIJOlhfHJ. Indistinct writing coupled with 
faulty audition produced this form. The celebration of the festival 
has beeu given up in this reign. 

He devotes his last remarks to the coinage of Siam. He 
seems to have been fond of closing his words with flourishing lines. 
For only so can we account for Tsiani, i. e., Xang, Tamluni for 
Tamlung. He also names the Tikal called Baat uiy^ and gives 
the name of Sailing as sliui. He calls it Maas, and this seems to 
be a Dutch word. It is no longer used, but it is of frequent 
occurence in descriptions of Siam of the 17th Century. He goes some¬ 
what astray in the spelling of the subsidiary coinage; still we 
can recognise in Siampai, sougpai, and Pynini is clearly phaimlng. 

is 

lb contains an uncertain number of the Bija my by us called cowers ” 
( cowries). lie concludes with the statement that 500-800 cowries are 
equal to a Fiiang, which he tells us the Siamese pronounce Pliuani 
or Pujang, and that all the silver money of Siam is coined of Dutch 
crowns, which are for this purpose coined iu Holland and imported by 



the Dutch Knit 1mlin Company at seven shillings the crown. . We 
have of coureo not been able to identify all words given by our author, 
and in corroeiing his proof-sheets we should have in some instances 
been compelled to send them back with a query. As conscientious 
proof readers we might have given our reading and thus explained 
Tsian Ifrue as Chao Khun and even Tsianb Tsiara, as Thai Thao, for 
these were, a? thev are now, the forms of address without any 
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